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Seeking and Finding in Religion. 

John I., 35-42. 



" A ND the two disciples heard him speak and 
iV they followed Jesus" — ^they heard one person 
speak and followed another. That was the 
highest success the speaker desired — to put men on 
the track of greater things than he himself could 
supply. That was also the best use they could 
make of John's words — to put them in action by 
reaching out in search for their truth. And there 
was far more in it than either John or the 
men themselves knew. The effective ministry is 
always the outcome of insight into some of the 
meaning of life's best things, and the world's richest 
personalities. For my purpose now I take this 
story as it stands, without enquiry as to its histor- 
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2 SEEKING AND FINDING IN RELIGION 

icity. It is a parable of life, and we may read in 
it facts of to-day. 

Here are three men standing together, when Jesus 
walks past. One of them sees Him, sees into Him, 
grasps something of His essential quality, and he 
says, " Behold." That is what some men are in 
the world for — to point others to the valuable 
things. The seer becomes the minister. Multitudes 
go through life without seeing its grander phases, 
and its deeper significances ; and many more would 
but for those who have vision, and like John, say, 
" Behold." The power of spiritual discovery seems 
very unequally distributed, but the unequal distri- 
bution at once creates the possibility of ministry, 
and makes the few the special benefactors of the 
many. 

Behind all we see, there is a special message 
eager to deliver itself, and which does deliver itself 
wherever it gets a hearing ear, and an understanding 
heart ; the image of the Divine truth does imprint 
itself wherever there is a soul of proper sensitiveness, 
and where the course of the Divine light is not 
obstructed by prejudice or convention. The reason 
why many people never get the image of the larger 
truth imprinted upon the mind is that traditionalism 
is like a cap on the lens — the light may be perfect 
but it never gets to the plate. You made your 
statement, explained your truth as best you knew 
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SEEKING AND FINDING IN RELIGION 3 

how, and then you waited m a dark rocnn, perhaps 
a very dark room, and expected to see the image 
develop, but nothing came. The fact is the cap 
had never been off ! The camera of a good many 
minds is, unfortunately, provided with a very stiff 
shutter, and it is very seldom you can get the thing 
to work. Now, John the Baptist, when Jesus came, 
had a great advantage in this respect — ^he had 
aheady broken with convention, his mind was open 
to new truth, and his heart to new glory ; his look 
was onward, not backward ; he did not announce 
a terminus, but pointed to the onward way ; and 
he was willing to be transcended. Here is one of 
the indispensable quaUties of the man who is to 
serve the progress of the world — willingness to be 
superseded. Few words stand higher in the king- 
dom of spiritual things than those which John the 
Baptist spoke of Jesus. '' He must increase, but 
I must decrease.'* The man after whom the multi- 
tudes had gone out was quite willing to stand down. 
When John found one who had greater significance 
for the world of truth than he, he told men to follow 
Him. He had already broken with conventional 
ways of looking at things, and so he was untram- 
melled to discover, and when Jesus came, and the 
orthodox rdigious leaders saw nothing of His glory, 
John saw it. He was free to see. Will you keep 
yourselves free to see ? WiU you take off the ban- 
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4 SEEKING AND FINDING IN RELIGION 

dages of tradition, and look out upon God's fresh 
world, where He is ever making all things new ? 
John was free to see ! And when he saw he was 
humbled by his discovery. He did not go about 
boasting that he had discovered Jesus. It was no 
personal question with John. He wanted no 
advantage for himself, he only wanted the world 
for righteousness. And so when he saw something 
of the larger glory of Jesus, he said to his own 
disciples, " Behold, turn your eyes from me, look 
at Him." And they heard John, and followed 
Jesus. John would have it so. Every genuine 
minister would have it so. Every lover of progress 
would have it so. The truth-lover is wiUing to be 
lost sight of for the sake of his truth ; his point is 
not that he should be followed, but that his truth 
should be grasped, and that men should put them- 
selves into a proper attitude for further and fuller 
revelations. John was most pleased when his 
disciples left him and followed Jesus. The seer 
who had gone out of the common way, who had 
thrown off the shackles of convention, and the 
dead weight of custom, had seen the new glory 
that was dawning on the world, but the two disciples 
may be taken to represent a different dass of men. 
Men who do not get much in this inmiediate way, 
not much by intuition or direct discovery, but who 
can secure large inheritances through search in 
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SEEKING AND FINDING IN RELIGION 5 

directions indicated by others. Jesus may pass by 
these two men without their seeing anything extra- 
ordinary in Him, but if a third makes a discovery 
and calls their attention to it, they may, by following 
and seeking, find treasure too and become in their 
turn the ministers of a wider world. And it seems 
to me that from the conduct of Jesus at this point, 
the Church has something to learn. These men 
follow, not because they know, but because they 
sincerely want to know. " Jesus says, * Come and 
see ' ; they came and saw where He dwelt and abode 
with Him th^t day." The result was that they, 
too, saw His glory. It se^ns to me that the Church 
should cultivate the friendhest possible attitude 
towards men who are not prepared to make any 
confession of faith, but who sincerely want to know 
the truth, and to serve it when they know it. It is 
certainly a striking fact that Jesus did not have 
much fellowship with the people who believed that 
they had found the truth ; but a great deal with 
those who were seeking it. The Churches are 
puzzled in these days as to how to reach the out- 
siders. Have we thought enough of seeking as a 
basis of fellowship ? I was very much struck with 
a passage in one of Henry Drummond's lectures, 
where he describes the Christian work they were 
doing at the University. " We do not start a man 
with a creed, and we take into our ranks any man 
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6 SEEKING AND FINDING IN RELIGION 

who has the desire to seek the Kingdom of God. 
That, of course, had widened the door to a very 
large number of men who would have kept out, if 
we had been exclusive. But while we do not 
underrate a creed, while we believe that theological 
doctrines are just as necessary as scientific doctrines, 
yet religion is an art, and we can get men to practise 
the art who will arrive, we hope, in their future life, 
at something of the scientific principles which 
underlie it ; but we make it a barrier to no man at 
the start that he knows little. In fact, a man 
enters the school of Christ as he enters a University. 
That is to say, he enters, not as a professor, but as 
a student. He comes to learn ; and we beUeve that 
the best way to learn is to let the man matriculate 
and begin." I believe those are very wise words ; 
I beheve they are quite in accord with the method 
of Jesus, of whose spirit Henry Dnunmond had 
drunk deeply, and I believe that the Church will 
never reach the outsider imtil it has learnt their 
meaning. I will say a word at a later point about 
" finding " in religion, but at this point what I say 
is that I think we have often put the wrong emphasis 
upon it, and we have insisted upon it at the wrong 
place. The theory for a long time has been that 
only those must come into the Church who "have 
found Christ." They have been asked, " Do you 
beUeve in the Holy Trinity ? " " Do you accept 
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SEEKING AND FINDING IN RELIGION 7 

the Atonement ? " " Can you testify to yoiu: 
conversion ? " Positive answers to such questions 
have been the qualifications. But suppose a man 
said " I cannot say that I believe in the Trinity, I 
do not even know what it means ; I cannot say 
that I have accepted the Atonement, I do not know 
what the Atonement is ; as to whether I am con- 
verted or not, I do not know ; I am not even sure 
whether I believe in God or not ; I am quite sure 
that I want to believe in God ; it is my ambition 
to serve Jesus Christ, to live in His spirit, and do 
good in the woiid ; whether I do belong to the 
Kingdom of God or not, I am sure I want to belong 
to it." Suppose a man said that, what would the 
Church do ? Would it say " I am glad you are 
seeking, go on seeking and when you have found, 
come in, I am made up of those who have found *' ? 
If it would, I would rather not be a member of that 
Church ; I would rather be in a Church where no 
one would profess to have foimd the truth, but 
where all were earnestly seeking it, than in a Church 
where all professed to have found, and refused 
fellowship to those who sought. There is such a 
thing as real finding in religion, but I am almost 
afraid to say so, because of the terrible assumptions 
that men have made in regard to it. I know no 
men so stupendously self-deceived ; I know none 
more arrogant ; I know none more uncharitable 
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more utterly unlike Jesus Christ than some who 
declare that they have foimd the truth, been con- 
verted, and are children of God. Some who most 
loudly declare for Christ, act very like the men wh<> 
put Him to death. If I met with two men, one of 
whom told me " I have foimd Christ," and the 
other " I wish above all things to find Christ, and I 
am seeking Him," in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred I should choose the latter for a companion 
and I would much rather have him in the Church. 
So many who think they have " foimd " have been 
very bad to live with. Of course, this does not 
prove that there is no finding, but it proves that the 
notion is somewhat dangerous— it often makes very 
faulty men think themselves almost infaUible. I 
think it would be much wiser to make " seeking " 
the basis of fellowship ; if a man knows himself as 
a seeker, he is humble. We want to say to all who 
seek, " Come and see. We do not demand from 
you a creed ; we will not ask you to subscribe to a 
confession of faith ; you want to serve the Master, 
come and practise with us. If you do not quite 
know what you believe except that you beheve in 
the good hfe, come and practise that with us, and 
see what beUefs will grow out of it." 

I believe thoroughly that that is our proper 
message to the so-called outsider. Hamack says, 
*' Faith and creed are to proceed and grow out of 
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the all-important act of turning from the world and 
to God, and creed is to be nothing but faith reduced 
to practice *' ("What is Christianity ? '* p. 148). 
Jesus would have all the seekers with Him. And 
I would like to see the Church thronged with men 
and women who, I knew, were earnestly seeking 
the truth in order to hve by it. 

I know that the rehgious experience is more than 
an experience of seeking, it is an experience of 
finding, and where you get the real genuine article 
there is nothing in human life so positively lovely. 
When men say " We have foimd Christ," and pro- 
ceed to act in a way most unlike Him, you know 
that it is not Christ they have foimd ; they have 
only found some notion, or theory, and to defend 
that notion or theory they wiU misrepresent and 
defame and persecute, and so in reality deny Christ. 
What then do men find when the find is real ? They 
find strength to live and to love ; they find they have 
peace when they beUeve that the ideals of their best 
moments are the eternal truth ; they grow sure that 
in the inner voices of the soul it is God who is 
speaking to them ; they look out upon Christ, and 
they find there incarnate in a life the very ideal 
which they strive for, and so they know God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world imto Himself; they 
learn to have fellowship with God which, if they 
could not prove it to others, they yet feel quite sure 
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of themselves, and they stay their minds upon it. 
Now when men find this, it is the most lovely thing 
in life. I saw two cases of it lately, and it made 
one of the happiest and loveliest homes I have ever 
been in. Religion permeated everything, and was 
nowhere obtrusive. It was in the old man's face, 
making it a gospel of goodwill ; the kindly deeds 
and trustful faith of forty years had written their 
record in that coimtenance, the summer of God was 
in it ; the old lady was an invaUd living most of 
her time in her bedroom, as she has done for the 
last fifteen years, yet she spoke only of the joyful 
life she had had, and ten minutes with her made me 
feel as if I had been in a Holy of Holies. To the 
end of her Ufe, I know that woman will pray for 
me — I am in her circle — I am glad of it. When I 
think of it, I feel something of those ** gold chains '* 
that bind the earth about the feet of God. The 
very atmosphere of that home was a rest — ^the 
serenity of it was like a Jesus-voice to the frets of 
life. Now those people did not tell me they had 
"foimd Christ," or that they "believed in the 
Atonement.** No such words were needed — ^they 
lived in Christ's spirit, and they are themselves 
forces in the reconciliation of the world to God. 
There was no theological narrowness ; no eccle- 
siastical bigotry ; there was just sure trust in the 
infinite goodness of God, and a life of kind deeds. 
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And it was beautiful beyond description, enough 
to make the greatest unbeliever wish he could be a 
Christian. Yes, they had found, found the real 
thing. But for that very reason they would never 
exclude themselves from the seeker. There is a 
glorious find in religion, not of any inf aUible opinions, 
not of any final knowledge, but a glorious find of 
assurance that we may trust the highest, and that 
the Father of Jesus is our Father, and that we shall 
have help to hve for God and man; that in life 
and death we are God's ; God's first and God's last ; 
there is a glorious persuasion that nothing can 
separate us from the love of God. But it is a mistake 
to insist upon this find as a condition of fellowship. 
Let the man who only seeks, come, and let the 
fellowship help him to find. Most of us need to 
find much more than we have yet foimd. Well, 
let us go on seeking. 

Allegorising the text for a moment, is it not also 
our question when we see Jesus walk — " Where 
dwellest thou } " When we see such action, we 
want to know the heart's home. In what faith 
does that heart take shelter, in what truth does 
that mind dwell, where is the abode of the spirit 
of the man who can live such a life as that ? Let 
us seek to find that out ; let us have comradeship in 
seeking ; we shall find too ; we shall find that such 
a spirit always is anointed of God, that we ourselves 
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12 SEEKING AND FINDING IN RELIGION 

may obtain that anointing, and in oiu: own small 
way be God's Messiahs to bring the world to Him. 
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11. 



The New Theology and 
Unitarianism. 

(FIRST SERMON). 



I DO not like the term "New Theology/' as it 
does not seem to acknowledge its obligations 
to the Past. It goes without saying, how- 
ever, that it must be rooted in the Past, or it is not 
true. It is in no small measure a resurrection of 
the great Christian Theology of the first three 
centuries. Yet it represents a theological con- 
ception so affected by modem developments that it 
may be called " new " with the same fairness with 
which the epithet is apphed in many other con- 
nections. 

Now there is no doubt that the New Theology is 
a departure from traditional orthodoxy, and, because 
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14 NEW THEOLOGY AND UNITARIANISM 

it is so, the traditionally orthodox often speak of it 
as a "going over" to Unitarianism. It is this 
contention that I set myself to deny. The New 
Theology is certainly not the old Unitarianism. 

The popular mind is full of confusion on the 
question ; and the average Evangelical is singularly 
ill-informed concerning the history of Unitarianism. 
It is quite a common thing to meet with people in 
our churches who think that the Unitarians have 
always denied the inspiration of the Bible, always 
denied the miracles, especially the miraculous birth 
and the resurrection of Jesus, and that they have 
no Communion service. They think that if you 
accept the miracles, you accept the Deity of Christ, 
and that the denial of the miracles and of the 
Deity go together. 

This is why when a man questions the miracles 
they call him a Unitarian. A few pages of history 
wiU dispel this illusion. You will find that the 
founders of Unitariansm believed firmly in the final 
authority of the Scriptures, and insisted on the 
miracles. When they denied the Deity of Jesus 
they insisted that He was miraculously bom, and 
that His body was raised from the grave. They 
beUeved these things on the authority of Scripture ; 
and when they denied His Deity, they claimed to 
do that on the authority of Scripture, too. There 
was no dispute between the old Trinitarian and 
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the old Unitarian regarding the authority of Scrip- 
ture — ^both acknowledged it. The only question 
was : What did the Scripture say ? Was Jesus 
God, or was He man ? The New Theology rejects 
that old dogma of final authority, and its method 
of text proof. If Unitarians to-day and many men 
in other churches, agree in a general view of the 
Bible, and see that texts cannot settle questions, 
and that the Bible itself contains more than one 
theory of Christ, this is not because we have gone 
over to them, it is because they and we were on 
false ground, and have had to move on. The 
work of criticism, which has given us a new view of 
the Bible, can in no sense be called the work of 
Unitarians. Some of their men have made good 
contributions, but that is all that can be said. 
The bulk of the work has been done independently 
of them ; and its results have been revolutionising 
to old Unitarian positions. 

The same is true regarding the miracles. Dr.. 
Priestley, who, as J. J. Tayler calls him, was 
the foimder of the second school of English 
Unitarianism, says : — " If there be any truth in 
history, Christ wrought unquestionable miracles, 
as a proof of his mission from God ; he preached 
the great doctrine of the resiuxection from the 
dead ; he raised several persons from a state of 
death ; and, what was more, he himself died and 
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rose again in confirmation of his doctrine. The 
belief of these facts I call the belief of Christianity." 
(Quoted by Tayler.) Here is the founder of the 
second school of English Unitarians, while denying 
the Deity of Jesus, insisting on these miracles, and 
identifying behef in them with belief in Christianity. 
The Unitarians in America expelled Theodore 
Parker because he questioned the miracles. Dr. 
Martineau in 1836 published a httle book called 
"The Rationale of Rehgion." In the Preface to 
the second edition he denied the name " Christian " 
to any one who denied the miracles. In the 
third edition in 1845 he modified the position, and 
said that though one may question the historicity 
of particular miracles and be a Christian, yet, if he 
should profess to account for Christ and Christianity, 
and to discern the system of second causes to 
which all the characteristics of the religion and its 
author may be referred, it is still improper to call 
him a Christian. To Martineau, the Unitarian, in 
1845, it was essential to a man's Christianity that 
he should believe in the supernatural origin of 
Christ and his religion. 

J. James Tayler, in a book published the same 
year, and endorsed eight years later in a second 
edition, says that some Unitarians of that day — the 
middle of the nineteenth century — ^those especially 
whose opinions had long been formed, were disposed 
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to adhere to the theological positions of Dr. 
Priestley, while others wanted to go on to find a 
broader and more secure foundation for religion in 
the spiritual nature of man. But even those who 
were prepared to go farthest were not prepared to 
deny the possibiUty of the miraculous. I dare say 
there are some Unitarians yet, of the old-fashioned 
sort, who would ding to the miracles. 

Now, if like most Unitarians to-day, many of us 
regard miracles as not essenUal, this is not because 
we have "gone over" to them — they did not use to 
be there ; they and we have left the old groimd, and 
are laying our emphasis on the spiritual nature 
of man. I deny entirely that the new theology is 
in any sense a going over to Unitarianism — I main- 
tain, on the contrary, that Unitarianism itself has 
been revolutionised by the general advance. 

And now let us come to what in many minds is 
the crucial point, viz., the doctrine of Christ. Is 
the New Theology on this point a surrender to 
Unitarianism ? I deny it. It is, of course, sub- 
versive of the old Trinitarianism, but it is still more 
subsersive of the old Unitarianism. To-day we 
reject both. But if I were asked which of these 
contained the more truth regarding the nature 
of Christ, I should say, decidedly, the old 
Trinitarianism. If my choice to-day were between 
the two I should be on the Trinitarian side; I 
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would contend that it was the doctrine of the 
Trinity, with all its logical absurdity, that saved 
the essence of religion for the Christian worid, 
until the arrival of the New Theology. This ques- 
tion cannot be understood until we see that the 
theological change which has taken place does not, 
in the first instance, concern Jesus Christ, but is a 
radical, fundamental change in our conception of 
God. The point of difference between the new 
Theology and the old is not at all the same as that 
between the old Trinitarian and the old Unitarian. 
The latter concerned the relation of Jesus to God, 
the former concerned the relation of God to the 
world. And this — the relation of God to the 
world — ^is the basal discussion. It is upon our 
conception here that all our other theological 
opinions are built. What we believe about Jesus, 
about the Atonement, about prayer, depends upon 
what we beUeve about God. 

Now I maintain that all the controversy con- 
cerning the nature of Jesus was owing to a 
conception of God which all the controversialists 
accepted. Their common conception of God was 
the fundamental fallacy that made the controversy 
possible. It is that common conception of God 
which the New Theology displaces, and the con- 
troversy therefore drops out. It is not a question 
of " going over " from one side to another ; it is a 
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going forward to occupy new ground, where the old 
disputants may meet, and find their feud a thing of 
the past — a result which good men of both parties 
should hail with gratitude. 

Let us see how this is so. What was that 
common conception of God of which I have 
spoken ? That He was separate from His creation ; 
a gulf yawned between the Creator and the creation. 
All existence, including humanity, was on one side 
of that gulf, God was on the other. To Arius that 
was so, and to Athanasius also. Socinus believed 
it in the sixteenth century ; so did Calvin ; Trini- 
tarian and Unitarian were agreed upon it imtil 
the arrival of the New Theology. 

And it was because they agreed in that view of 
God, they differed in their views of Jesus. The 
question inevitably arose : on which side of the 
gulf did Jesus stand ? Was He God or man, was 
He created or imcreated ? 

That was the issue raised by Arius, and which 
the Church settled against him in the Coimcil of 
Nicea in 325. To Arius, Jesus was a creature. He 
was not of the same order as other creatures. He 
was the first creature God made, and then by Him 
all other creatures were made. So, while He was 
above all other creatures, He did not share the 
nature of God. His pre-existence and all His 
miracles were, of course, believed. Here remains 
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the gulf between Creator and creation, and Jesus 
belongs to the creation, though He is supreme 
within it, and the instrument of it all except Him- 
self. Now how did Athanasius oppose this posi- 
tion ? To him also the gulf yawned between 
Creator and creation. But there was one bridge, 
so to speak, across the gulf, and that was the 
human nature of Jesus. There, and only there, 
the very essence of God was in imion with 
humanity. The Divine Person, who was incarnate 
in that body, was of one substance with the Father ; 
He shared the real nature of God. He was God 
of God, Light of Light, very God of very God, 
begotten not made, being of one substance with 
the Father. That was how the Church settled it 
at Nicea in 325. 

Naturally, and inevitably, when that proper 
divinity was settled, the question arose as to whether 
the himianity was real or a sham, but the Church, 
with a true instinct, settled the reality of that also. 
It threw its faith into a formula which is impossible 
to us, viz., that there were two natures in one 
person, but the Church, in maintaining firmly the 
real humanity and real divinity of Jesus, did the 
world the greatest possible service in that day. 

You see that the old debate arose upon the con- 
ception of the gulf between God and His creation. 
But suppose the gulf is not there? Then there 
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could be no question of a bridge across it. If God 
is outside His creation as a watchmaker is outside 
the watch, then the question arises as to whether 
He ever interferes with it; does He occasionally 
wind it up ? does He come at times to repair it ? 
But what if God is not outside in that sense, but 
inside, as life is in the flower, then there is no 
question as to whether any part of the flower 
shares that life — ^that sharing is the very condition 
of its existence. If God and humanity are 
essentially different ; if the spiritual nature of God 
is fundamentally different from our spiritual nature, 
then we may well ask which of these did Jesus 
have ? But if the spiritual nature of God is 
essentially the same as the spiritual nature of man ; 
if we share His essential nature, which is moral 
and spiritual, then the question as to which nature 
Jesus had is senseless. The old coimcil of Chalcedon 
(451) was right in maintaining that Jesus had God's 
nature, and man's nature, but it was wrong in 
calling them two natures — they are one, the 
essentially himian is essentially divine. Now that 
is the gist of the New Theology, and I think it is 
only an insight into the essence of the Christian 
faith, which I take to be the faith that God is in 
humanity ; that " tnere hinnanity " does not exist ; 
that a " mere man " is a figment of the imagina- 
tion ; it is only because God Uves His life in us that 
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we are men at all ; it is because we share His real 
nature that conscience has any authority over us, 
otherwise it would be a little concern of our own, 
and we could make a private account with it. We 
cannot be satisfied with anything temporal, or any- 
thing achieved, our yearnings go out towards 
eternity and infinity — ^what is that ? It is God's 
life in us ; it is our sharing of God's essential nature. 
The integrity of our moral nature, the authority 
of our sense of right, the hope of our ever-pro- 
gressing spirit, lie in our essential oneness with 
God. Indeed, if this sameness of nature were not 
a fact, revelation would have been impossible. You 
can move a stone, but you cannot convey ideas to 
it ; it shares your nature sufficiently for the former 
purpose, but not for the latter. You can convey a 
little of your mind to an animal, because it shares 
a little of your mental nature. You can reveal 
yourself properly only to a being of the same 
nature with yoursdf. If God had one kind of 
spiritual nature, and man a dififerent kind, man 
could never receive any revelation. We are boimd, 
I take it, to believe in the essential oneness of man 
with God. The question, therefore, as to whether 
Jesus was divine or human is meaningless ; 
from the point of view of the New Theology 
the old controversy between Trinitarian and 
Unitarian drops out. 
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And it certainly makes the old Unitaiianism im- 
possible — ^it puts the denial of the divinity of Jesus 
out of court. As against Arius, Athanasius was 
right — Jesus was of the essential nature of God ; 
there is inuneasurably more truth in the assertion 
that Jesus is God, than in the assertion that He is 
"only a man/' though neither is quite true. If 
Arius had conquered Athanasius, it would have 
been an unspeakable impoverishment. So long as 
the old conception of God lasted — ^that He was 
separate from His world — so long the Trinitarian's 
plea that once at least a real man had incarnated 
God in a himian life, was the one fertile spot of 
faith. So long as the gulf is there, let us at least 
have one bridge across. The essential religious 
faith for Christendom was saved, not by Arianism 
in the fourth century, nor by Socinianism in the 
sixteenth, nor by Unitarianism in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. It was Trinita- 
rianism, with all its budget of contradictories, and 
in spite of all the protestations of mundane logic, 
that kept its grip upon the essential truth of God 
in Humanity. It only saw it at one point in 
humanity, i.e.^ in Jesus, but it was better to see it 
at one point than not anywhere. At that time to 
deny the divinity of Jesus was to break the one 
proper link between God and man. On this point 
my obligations are due to the Trinitarians, because 
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they preserved the belief in a true Incarnation, real 
divinity in real humanity, until the time came 
when we saw that Jesus was our representative, 
not on one side of His being, but in the whole of 
His nature, sharing the essential nature of God, 
and that humanity itself cannot be imderstood 
except as an Incarnation of the Divine Life. 

In sajdng this, I hope you will not think that I 
am trying to depreciate the splendid work which 
Unitarians have done in many departments of 
intellectual and practical Ufe, or the valuable con- 
tribution they have made, off the groimd of con- 
troversy, to spiritual and rehgious Ufe. To many 
of them we owe imd5nng gratitude for help to the 
best that life has to give. And, of course, I have 
no grain of sympathy with what I cannot but call 
the utterly imwarrantable way in which Unitarian- 
ism is treated as a bogey by many evangelicals, 
and the boycott of Unitarians on the part of Free 
Church Coimcils is not only unchristian in spirit, 
but intellectually imbecile. I am ashamed of it 
from both points of view. 

But I do maintain, on historical grotmds, that 
the New Theology makes the old Unitarianism, in 
its doctrine of Jesus, impossible ; and on that point 
it says to the old Trinitarianism, " You were right 
in maintaining that Jesus and God were of one 
nature ; that is a much bigger truth than you saw, 
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but you saw it so fax." To some Trinitarians, this 
extension of the Incarnation to humanity is a 
denial of it in Jesus. That is only because they 
are still in the meshes of the old dualism, and 
maintain the gulf between God and His world. 
The New Theology does not in fact destroy either 
the pre-eminence or authority of Jesus — these 
must be spiritual ; they reside not in His external 
appointment or commission, but in His inherent 
spiritual excellence, and nothing deprives Him of 
that. Jesus must have had the same kind of 
spiritual nature that we have, and oxu^ is the same 
with God's, and that is why it was possible to pray : 
" As Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that 
they may be one in us." Jesus is no less to us 
because He shares our nature ; it is the only way 
He could be an3^hing at all to us. Jesus, our 
Master, is one of us, and we all live and move and 
have our being in God. When, therefore, a Con- 
gregationaUst and a Unitarian meet to-day on the 
groimd of the New Theology, and find their old 
controversy dead, it is not because the one has 
capitulated to the other, but because they have lost 
their difference in a larger truth. Many a modem 
Unitarian would agree with me in the view that 
Athanasius was more right than Arius, but that is 
because he is no longer a Unitarian in the old 
sense. So, when you ask what is the difference 
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between a modem Congregationalist and a modem 
Unitarian, ask another question as well : What is 
the difference between the modem Unitarian and 
the Unitarian of the previous age ? Then you will 
find that in the New Theology the old Unitarianism 
is dead. When I find a Unitarian who accepts the 
New Theology, I am glad to hail our agreement, 
provided he will assume no airs of triumph, and 
make out that I have left the old position to come 
over to him. Of the two old positions ours was 
the traer, but it was not tme enough. I am quite 
willing to rejoice together in the wider truth, but 
I will not consent to any Unitarian running up 
a flag of proprietorship over the new territory. 
Progress does not allow any denomination to 
remain entirely at the point-of-view of the past; 
those which do it best are most successfully .com- 
mitting suicide. The forces of advancing thought 
point, thank God, to a more spacious time coming 
when sects will all find that truth is too big for 
them, and while minor differences and social con- 
veniences will divide them into various bodies with 
various names, they will all be aware of the larger 
truth which imites them. Let us set aside foolish 
fears, and petty jealousies, and hasten the coming 
of that ampler day when all good men shall know 
their imity in the love of God, in the brotherhood 
of Christ, and in the service of man. 
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The 

New Theology and Unitarianism. 

SECOND SERMON. 



IN this sermon I wish to offer further proof and 
explanation of the position taken in the 
jfirst sermon. I do not regard what I say 
as an '' attack " upon Unitarianism, but only as a 
study in religious development. 

My contention was and is that Trinitarian and 
Unitarian are words which stand for a dead contro- 
versy from the point of view of the New Theology. 
When the words of some thoroughly modernised 
Unitarian are quoted to show that there is no 
difference between his position and ours, we should 
rejoice, because that modernised Unitarian has left 
behind the old Unitarian positions, and made his 
way into the New Theology, where we meet, and 
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should be glad to meet. Some of our Unitarian critics 
have pursued two contradictory lines of argument. 
They have eulogised Unitarianism for its freedom, 
its openness to new Ught from science and from all 
thought, and recognised its development into what 
they themselves have called the New Unitarianism, 
and then they have turned round and contended 
that all this so-called New Theology was preached 
by Unitarians 200 years ago ! If so, where is the 
development ? and what is the new Unitarianism ? 
To the honour and credit of Unitarians, be it said, 
that their best men have been so open to the in- 
fluences of philosophy, and Biblical scholarship, and 
physical science, that they would find it absolutely 
impossible to be Unitarians of the old type any more. 
These great forces, which have revolutionised 
Unitarianism, as they have every other " ism," to 
thoughtful minds, did not take their rise among 
Unitarians, nor do they in any sense belong to them. 
Let me now take up again my contention that 
the change from the old to the new Theology is 
fundamentally a change in our conception of God's 
relation to the world. The old conception, common 
to Trinitarian and Unitarian alike, was that He 
was distinct in nature, and separate from the world ; 
here was the world — there was God ; the new con- 
ception is that God indwells in His world as the 
Spirit of the whole, the soul of the system. The 
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old controversy about Jesus was based on the 
former conception of God, and is impossible to the 
latter. 

Now, that the old Unitarians did hold that old 
conception of God there is no doubt. 

In the first volume of the Old Unitarian Tracts, 
there is an accoimt of the life of John Biddle, who 
has been called the father of EngUsh Unitarianism. 
That name takes us back to the middle of the 17th 
century. You will not find the New Theology 
there. Biddle beUeved that God had a bodily 
shape, and occupied a definite locality. 

Let us take a leap down to Joseph Priestley, the 
foimder of the second school of EngUsh Unitarianism. 
Priestley's date is 1773 — 1804. To sit down and 
read Priestley, and then read some modem theolo- 
gian like Dr. Savage, is to find that the old 
Unitarianism is gone. You feel that you are in a 
different world altogether. The very terms Priestley 
uses belong to a theology which is not ours, e.g., he 
speaks of the Book of Nature, and the Book of 
Revelation ; of natural and revealed religion. 
These terms do not exist to the New Theology. 
They spring from the old conception that God is 
away and distant from His world. He had made 
nature, but it could not directly reveal Him ; reve- 
lation could only be by miraculous interposition ; 
it was itself a miracle of God crossing the gulf ; and 
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it was contained in a supernatural book and attested 
by miracles. But to the New Theology God in- 
dwells in His world, and, therefore, the whole book 
of nature is a book of revelation ; all nature 
reveals, and all revelation is natural ; it may be 
extraordinary, it may be special, but it is natural, 
and God is its moving creating spirit. Joseph 
Priestley distinctly rejected the idea of God as the 
Soul of the Universe, and of ourselves as sharing 
that Soul. On page 28 of " Letters to a Philo- 
sophical UnbeUever," he says of this : " Our 
imagination revolts at the idea, and we are com- 
pelled, as the easiest solution of the phenomena, 
to acquiesce in the beUef of an intelligent, uncaused 
being, entirely distinct from the imiverse of which 
he is the author." And he goes on to speak of 
cases where the Divine Being does interfere — there 
again is a term that belongs to the old theology of 
the gulf between God and His world. If you come 
from Priestley to Belsham (1750 — 1829), another 
very prominent Unitarian, and prolific writer, the 
same thing is true. 

Of course, this doctrine was nowhere consistently 
held. It would be quite easy to quote sayings from 
Unitarian writers that contradict it, and I could 
match them from Trinitarian writers. The old 
doctrine of the Divine Omnipresence, which all 
parties held, was a contradiction to it. If God was 
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everywhere, how could He be away from His 
world ? If He was everywhere. He must even be 
in all things, and all men. But that would bring 
us to the New Theology ! When a doctrine is held 
which is not large enough for man's need and 
nature, life itself has a wonderful way of bringing 
him another, to supply the deficiency, and he often 
holds them both, though they contradict each other. 
The beUef in the Holy Spirit was a compulsion of 
human experience to make up for the defect of 
the conception that God was outside His world. 
It was human life crying out, saying : " I must 
beUeve that God is inside, too." Indeed, the old 
doctrine of conversion, which meant the direct 
action of God on the soul, was inconsistent with 
the old theology that God was away. The theory 
that conscience was the voice of God in man was 
another contradiction. The Augustinian theology 
is par excellence the theology of the gulf, but we 
could quote profusely from Augustine's devotional 
works words that would express the theology of 
immanence. Still, that gulf was in the old theology, 
and that was why the Bible and conversion were 
regarded as supernatural events, i.e., things done 
by the God who stood outside, and occasionally 
stepped in. And that was why conscience was 
conceived almost as an ambassador from another 
country, representing a higher government. To 
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the old Theology, Divine action proper was an 
interference from without ; to the New Theology, 
Divine action is an outworking from within. That 
is why the New Theology is often said to deny the 
supernatural ; the old supernatural was the act of 
the God who was outside nature ; but the New 
Theology regards nature herself as the temple of 
Deity, and therefore the natural is Divine. In 
Carlyle's phrase, it is "natural supernaturalism.'' 
Now, that old theology was conunon to Trini- 
tarian and Unitarian. It is proved, not only in 
direct statements, but also in the reference which 
both aUke made to the Bible as an atUhority, They 
beheved that the Bible was the authoritative Word 
of God, and therefore it must be a supernatural 
book, because nothing natural was Divine. It has 
been said in Bradford lately that for 200 years the 
Unitarians have made reason the final court of 
appeal. But that is not the fact. The old Uni- 
tarians always made the Bible the final authority. 
When Belsham repUed in 1819 to Moysey's Hampton 
Lecture, he based his reply upon the New Testa- 
ment, and declared that Unitarians believed all that 
Jesus taught. Take up the old controversy wher- 
ever you like and you will find that Scripture is 
the ultimate court of appeal. All parties claimed 
a place for reason in the interpretation, but to all 
alike, the Bible, when its meaning was known, was 
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the authority. If you look for a moment across 
the water to America, the same statement is true, 
though Unitarianism in America has a very different 
history from EngUsh Unitarianism. 

Speaking of early Unitarianism there, Mr. E. H. 
Hall (*' New World," September, 1893), himself a 
Unitarian, says : ** In method and attitude it held 
virtually the same position as its opponents ; 
setting text against text, and authority against 
authority, one side recognised equally with the 
other a divinely authenticated word as the last 
tribunal of appeal, and one pretended as little as 
the other to go behind the traditional Christian 
evidences. The one issue between them was the 
manner in which this revelation was to be under- 
stood." 

If you read the debates between Dr. Channing 
and Moses Stuart, you will find that they both 
equally recognise the authority of Scripture, and 
both claim a place for reason in its interpretation. 
Mr. Hall says — and this was written only twelve years 
ago — " Many still Uving Unitarians remember well 
the shock it gave them to find German critics 
handling the wandering of Abraham into Egypt, 
or the entrance of the Twelve Tribes into Canaan, 
as ordinary historic migrations of nomad races. 
But thought moves quickly, and these small begin- 
nings are left far behind." This old idea of the 
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Bible as a supernatural bridge across the gulf 
between God and the worid, a voice across the chasm 
of silence, was common to Unitarian and Trinitarian, 
and was dependent, of course, upon the other 
common idea that the gulf was there. 

As to what sort of God was across the gulf — 
whether He existed in one person or in three persons 
there was debate- Meanwhile, let me say again, 
because the statement has been contested, that 
there was no doubt regarding the Unity. Athana- 
sius argues, not only for the Unity, but for the 
indivisibility of the Divine Nature. Theodore 
Parker pointed out to the Unitarians in America, 
that the doctrine of the Divine Unity was not at all 
pecuUar to Unitarians, that Trinitarians held it 
quite as strictly. Andrew Fuller, in his Letters, 
refuses to call the Unitarians by that name, and 
prefers to call them Socinians, " because," he says, 
" we Trinitarians are Unitarians too." He meant, 
of course, that they beheved in one God only. 
And to both alike, this one God was distinct and 
separate from His world. 

It is an entire mistake to suppose that the old 
Unitarian beUef in the Unity of God was the same 
thing as what the New Theologian calls the Unity 
of the Universe. The old Unitarian meant not the 
unity of God and His world, but the unity of the 
Divine Nature in itself, i.e., no three persons as the 
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Trinitarians maintained, though they, as I have 
shown, claimed not to sacrifice the Unity. But the 
unity of God in the New Theology is a different 
doctrine altogether, and means the unity of the 
whole universe in God, the aboUtion of the gulf. 
It is only in this later age that Unitarians, like 
other people, have come into this great revelation ; 
and they have come into it through influences that 
did their main work outside their body. Let me 
quote Mr. Hall again. " For the first time in its 
history, . . . Unitarianism represents all that its 
name implies, the absolute unity of the universe. 
... It represents a unity in which God ceases to 
be at odds with His universe, and but one Supreme 
Power appears, all the universe over, and all the 
centuries through ; a unity in which man's religious 
aspirations and intellectual needs alike are gratified ; 
and in which at last the faith of the spirit and the 
faith of science find themselves at one." Mr. Hall 
claims that Unitarianism to-day means this, and I 
find no difference between it and the New Theology, 
but why should it be called Unitarianism ? Mr. 
Hall admits that Unitarianism never used to mean 
this, for it means it now " for the first time in its 
history." Moreover, he shows that it has come to 
mean it, under influences outside the Unitarian 
body. Unitarianism used to mean something 
vastly different from this New Theology, which is 
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a kind of spiritual monism. The old Unitarian 
was a dualist, in spite of his name, like the Trini- 
tarian ; and out of that dualism sprang the denial 
that Jesus shared the nature of God. Now, as 
Mr. Hall shows, that dualism is gone; and that 
controversy is gone with it ; and in my judgment 
it would be a great advantage to let the name follow 
them. Of course, we are Unitarians in the belief 
that the imiverse is one, but the word Unitarian is 
associated in history with a controversy which was 
only possible when men believed that the universe 
was two— God on one side, Nature on the other. 
To the modem theologian, the words, Trinitarian 
and Unitarian, are survivals of a dead past, and it 
would be better to put them both in a musemn. It 
would lessen the occasion for bigotry ; and it would 
sweeten human relations. The properly modern- 
ised Unitarian is no Unitarian at all, in the eccle- 
siastical sense of the word ; he is a spiritual monist. 
He is where he is to-day, not by the force of past 
Unitarianism, but by the combined result of advan- 
cing forces in the world-life. I will quote to you 
words of Mr. Armstrong, Unitarian minister in 
Liverpool : *' As philosophy, and physical science, 
and literary and historical criticism have disin- 
tegrated old beliefs, and pressed new forms of 
thought on the mind of educated Europe, our 
fathers and we have quietly, sometimes almost 
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unconsciously, discharged the old ideas which had 
become inconsistent with the new knowledge, and, 
assimilating the new thought, let it silently pene- 
trate our religious conceptions, always making 
them purer and sweeter, and bringing God more 
near." So far as I understand, Mr. Armstrong 
clings tenaciously to the old name, but he at any 
rate has to admit that the new knowledge has 
discharged the old ideas. Mr. Armstrong names 
the three main forces which have wrought the 
change — ^philosophy, physical science, and literary 
and historical criticism. Now if you will look at 
the history of either of these movements, you will 
find that the share of Unitarians in them is com- 
paratively small — I do not mean small compared 
with that of other denominations, but small com- 
pared with the work done. The leading names in 
philosophy, in science, and in criticism have not 
belonged to the Unitarians. 

Now, if philosophers, and scientists, and critics 
(not Unitarians) have given us a new conception of 
the universe, through which we have reached a 
new theology, which abolishes the dualism that 
made the Unitarian controversy possible, why 
should this New Theology be called Unitarianism ? 
I maintain that the name is historically unfit to 
describe the thing. And, therefore, any effort to 
range the world of the new knowledge and the new 
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faith under the Unitarian flag, whether by Evan- 
gelicals or Unitarians, is an effort I resist on historical 
grounds. My reading of the past will not allow it. 
I feel, too, that the more thoroughly we get the 
new point of view, the more reluctant we shall be 
to seek in any way to claim truth for any sect, and 
the less interest we shall feel in sectarianising efforts. 
Dr. Channing has been referred to more than once 
in this discussion. Well, every spiritually-minded 
man who reads Channing thanks God for him. I 
know no Unitarian writer of the old time who anti- 
cipated the modem view so nearly. It is true that 
he regarded the Bible as an infaUible supernatural 
revelation ; and believed in miracles as such ; and 
these beUefs imply the separate distant God — ^but 
in spite of these Channing believed intensely in the 
soul as an organ of revelation, and said things about 
God and the world which come very near the New 
Theology. And we are not surprised therefore to 
hear him say when he is well on in life, " I'm little 
of a Unitarian." The nearer a man gets to the 
larger, broader truth, the more loosely he holds by 
any sectarianism. Channing told the Unitarians 
that it was partly because they were a persecuted 
sect that he joined them at all ; and after a time 
he foimd that they too were a sect and much too 
narrow — " Pm little of a Unitarian." His soul 
was too great for a sect. He greatly valued Words- 
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worth : the poet who prepared a religion, you 
might ahnost say, for the new day of the science 
that was to be. Before science came to demonstrate 
in its own way the miity of the imiverse, Words- 
worth foimd it by spiritual intuition, and gave it 
a spiritual interpretation. Channing drank it in, 
and became too great for any "ism." Emerson, 
under the influence of German Transcendentalism, 
overleaped the boimds of the Unitarianism of his 
day, and Channing said Emerson inspired him — 
Channing was, of course, older, but not too old to 
catch those very unsectarian inspirations. The 
men of God's wider worlds of truth lose all excessive 
zeal for sectarian fancies. The same is true of Dr. 
Martineau. He said he could not be a member of 
a Unitarian Church, and he pleads with the Uni- 
tarians not to call their church by that name. His 
argument was that the word " Unitarian ** denoted 
a doctrine, and all formulated doctrines are tem- 
porary things, whereas the church is a permanent 
institution, based on spiritual affections, to continue 
through the ages, while doctrines changed and 
decayed. He saw the limits and temporariness of 
Unitarianism ; he felt that he himself belonged to 
a much larger church than the Unitarian ; indeed, 
he said his obligations were greater to men of other 
communions. These are his words : " I am con- 
strained to say that neither my intellectual prefer- 
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ences nor my moral admiration goes heartily with 
the Unitarian heroes, sects, or productions of any 
age. Ebionites, Arians, Socinians, all seem to me 
to contrast unfavourably with their opponents, and 
to exhibit a type of thought and character far less 
worthy, on the whole, of the true genius of Chris- 
tianity. I am conscious that my deeper obUgations, 
as a learner from others, are in almost every depart- 
ment to writers not of my own creed. In Philosophy 
I have had to imleam most that I had imbibed from 
my early text-books, and the authors in chief 
favour with them. In Biblical interpretation, I 
derive from Calvin and Whitby the help that fails 
me in Crell and Bdsham. In devotional literature 
and religious thought, I find nothing of ours that 
does not pale before Augustine, Tauler, and Pascal. 
And in the poetry of the Church it is the Latin or 
.the German h3nnns, or the lines of Charles Wesley, 
or of Keble, that fasten on my memory and heart, 
and make all else seem poor and cold. I cannot 
help this." Surely the man who wrote such words 
did not feel that he belonged to a sect ; and that 
the wide truth of God should be labelled Unitarian. 
As for the Church, he pleaded that it should never 
be so labelled. He thought it was a misfortune 
for a Church to have a doctrinal name, such as 
Unitarian or Baptist, because the time comes when 
doctrines cease to be vital and larger doctrines 
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must take their place. He congratulated the Inde- 
pendents upon having a name that did not tie 
them down to particular doctrines. Every Church 
has its beliefs, no Church can exist without them ; 
and for the time every Church has its dogmas, too, 
and must have, if its members think. But it is a 
pity to have a name that acts as a hindrance to our 
marching forward to the order of wider revelations. 
There the Society of Friends is forttmate. And 
that is one splendid thing in Congregationalism. 
Our very name is a banner of progress and Uberty. 
If the congregation wants to go forward, it can go 
and nothing can stop it, however many Congrega- 
tionalists would like to stop it. There is no prohi- 
bitive dogma on the banner of Congregationalism. 
It is the charter of the freedom of the congregation 
to formulate its own faith, and control its own 
action. When the Congregational Union was formed 
it was recognised, as a fimdamental principle, that 
it could neither l^slate nor become a court of 
appeal, that every individual Church must be free. 
When that Union drew up a Confession of Faith 
in 1833, it was careful to say that that Confession 
was not to be regarded as a creed to which assent 
should be required. " It is not intended," says the 
note, " that the following statement should be put 
forth with any authority, or as a standard to which 
assent should be required.'* It goes on to say that 
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Congregationalists disallow the utility of creeds or 
articles of religion as a bond of union, that they 
** reserve to every one the most perfect Uberty of 
conscience/' By the very genius of Ccoigr^^a- 
tionalism, we are free to construct our thecdogy for 
ourselves, and none can interfere. Those Congrega- 
tionalists who would seek to put the fetters of their 
opinions, or the opinions of their fathers upon us, 
must be taught that they are untrue to Congrega- 
tionalism. 

After all, is not the free way the only way in which 
a minister can be true ? Suppose when I was writing 
a sermon, and felt enthused with the truth of it, 
I had to pull myself up to ask : is this Congrega- 
tional ? How in that way could I be true to my 
own soul, and to your souls ? I could no doubt 
trim this, and the other, and escape criticism, but 
what could I say to God ? What sort of account 
could I give of my stewardship ? No, no, I would 
rather break stones on the road side than be in the 
ministry on those conditions. When the time 
comes to dose the account, I want to fed that I 
have renounced the hidden things of dishonesty, 
and not handled the Word of God decdtfully. 
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IV. 



If the Bible is indebted to Babylon, 
what then? 



THERE was great excitement in Germany when 
a lecture, promulgating the most advanced 
views of the higher critics, was delivered in 
Beriin, under the patronage of the Emperor and 
Empress, and the leading members of Berlin society. 
As r^ards the validity or otherwise of the criticism 
itself, one would not attach importance to the 
opinion of the German Emperor, but the event had 
certainly a social significance which naturally caused 
uneasiness to those who linked the fate of spiritual 
religion to orthodoxy. Truth is very often kept 
back by great social forces which act conventionally. 
Every pleader for new truth knows that half his 
work would be done if he could get a hearing ; his 
greatest difficulty is the social taboo. And there 
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is no sphere in which this acts more relentlessly than 
in the sphere of religion. The conventional forces 
are the organized forces ; they hold the platforms, 
and very often the press ; and the teacher of new 
truth must be content to work for a time with the 
few. That, however, is a truer description of the 
past than of the present, and will be less true in 
the future than it is now. Every day it is becoming 
clearer that truth is not the monopoly of any sect 
or creed, or system, and, with that, the world will 
open its ears to new messages. From this point of 
view, the German episode was interesting and of 
some importance to the Higher Criticism. In 
orthodox circles, there could not but be indignation 
at the seeming royal patronage of heretics. But 
the Higher Criticism causes more than indignation ; 
it causes a genuine disturbance of soul ; many 
people quite sincerely suppose that these critical 
conclusions destroy the foundations of faith, and 
are therefore very uneasy. And such people are 
not in Germany only, but here. They are the people 
I want to try and help in this discourse. 

Prof. Delitzsch is one of the foremost Assyrian 
scholars of our time, and with others, has been for 
years engaged in deciphering Assyrian inscriptions. 
Systematic excavation in Babylonia was begim in 
the middle of the last century, and since then there 
have been many important discoveries, throwing a 
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flood of light upon the religious, social and com- 
mercial life of Babylonia for a thousand years and 
more before the traditional date of Moses. The 
date of the great Babylonian law-giver Hammurabi 
is fixed at 2,510 B.C. Now what Prof. DeUtzsch 
has been saying is that a great deal in the Old Tes- 
tament, which men have long thought to have been 
a direct revelation of (Jod to the Jews, was derived 
from Babylon. The ten commandments came from 
Babylon. The Babylonish law-givers, long before 
Moses, had drawn up a code of civil and reUgious 
laws quite as good as those of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, and in many points ethically superior, 
especially in the treatment of women. The idea of 
Jehovah, the idea of the Sabbath, were Babylonian. 
The belief in resurrection, the sacred character of 
the number three, and the idea that spittle was the 
element of life, were common to Jews and Baby- 
lonians. 

This kind of knowledge has been quite familiar 
to Bible students for years, but thousands of people 
in the churches are now hearing it definitely, and 
having their attention called to it for the first time. 
And, no doubt, where it comes fresh on uninstructed 
minds, it will prove very upsetting. I can fuUy 
sympathise with any who fed unsettled by these 
things. 

Perhaps you will not mind my telling you that it 
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was my own personal experience that decided for 
me once for all what line I should take in regard to 
these things in public teaching. For one thing I 
decided that children and young people should not 
look back from a future day and say of me, " It 
was he who misled us ; he knew that these things 
were not so, yet he encouraged us to repose our 
faith in untenable positions." It has been my 
practice, and I mean it to remain so, to tell people 
quite plainly and honestly how things stand, so far 
as I know. That will often cause pain, but, in the 
end, it will do most good ; and in the meantime 
it is the only way to maintain a good conscience. 
I know that some think it would be best to keep 
back the results of the historical investigation of 
the Bible from the people. But that is impossible. 
They will get it in a dozen inevitable ways through 
the press, and the silence of the pulpit would doom 
many to a rude awakening. The best way is to 
prepare the mind for the critical results, so that 
people will know what to make of them when they 
get them. Another thing which my personal 
experience, as soon as I had found my standing 
ground, decided for me, was that my method should 
be constructive, that my aim should alwa}^ be the 
inculcation of positive truth. I look back on several 
years' work, and feel that on that point I have 
maintained a good conscience. That does not 
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mean of course that no destructive work has been 
done. A new building cannot be put up on an old 
site without some demolition. The gardener in the 
autumn pulls up here, cuts down there, but he must 
not be called a destroyer. Wheii Paul told the 
Athenians on Mars Hill, '' We ought not to think 
that the Godhead is like unto gold or silver, or any 
image or device of man," was he destructive ? He 
certainly interfered with old beliefs and opinions, 
but it was only to dear the ground for his own 
larger truth. The reform must destroy, but only 
in the interest of construction. Every teacher, like 
Jeremiah, is called to plant and to pluck up, to 
l^d and to pull down ; but if his interest is in 
what he builds, and if his aim is to build, then he is 
constructive. I do not hesitate to say that that is 
what I have tried to do. Now I believe that of 
Prof. Delitzsch. Of course, if his positions are 
granted, they destroy very old ideas and beliefs, 
but that is only the inevitable result of his con- 
structive work ; he is really working to construct 
historical truth, to find out facts. A great deal of 
unfair ignominy has been heaped upon '' destructive 
critics." Destructive of what ? If they are to set 
up a true judgment they must thereby undermine 
untrue judgments. They have been spoken of as 
if their one great pleasure was to upset people, 
when in reality their one object has been to find out 
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what is true. 

It seems to me that one great duty of every 
preiicher in these days is to put people at the point 
of view to see that spiritual reUgion ; that faith in 
the good God, the Father of Jesus Christ and our 
Father ; that a serious and sound ethical life are 
not in any way weakened by the results of criticism, 
and also to show that the ethical and spiritual value 
of the Bible is not lessened but increased by them. 

Here is Professor Delitzsch making these state- 
ments regarding the indebtedness of the Bible to 
Babylon. Whether these statements are true or 
not is entirely a question of fact, to be settled by 
evidence, not a question of faith. And if they 
are estabUshed by evidence they remain, however 
many people will be upset, and however serious 
the results may be. Suppose the whole of " 
Germany threw up all religion to-morrow as 
the result of Prof. Delitzsch's lecture, that would 
not disprove the truth of his statements. The 
statements are historical, and can only be tested 
by historical evidence. It would not be the least 
use to point out that they have this evil effect and 
the other ; they are true or not true on the evidence. 
If true, they stand, and we must face the results. 
But who can test the evidence ? Only expert 
scholars. And no doubt many believers will put 
their hope there — ^they will hope that other Assyrian 
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scholars will prove Delitzsch to be mistaken. 
Against that I would warn you. I have no doubt 
that the Bible owes a great deal to many sources 
outside the Hebrew — ^to Egj^t, to Babylon, to 
Persia and to Greece, and could never have been 
the book it is but for the intercourse which the Jews 
had with many peoples. But suppose nothing of 
this could be proved to-day ; suppose Prof. Delitzsch 
had no sufficient evidence for what he said ; suppose 
it could be shown that he had wrongly read the 
inscriptions, and quite misunderstood the whole 
business ; that would not give you any reliable 
ground for the old theory, because, even though no 
evidence existed to-day, it might be turned up by 
the spade of the excavators to-morrow. Those 
excavators put many of our most cherished idead 
of ancient history in jeopardy, and those old day 
tablets and cylinders have no mercy on our repu- 
tations, or our views of the old world. Many a 
higher critic, like other men, has been humbled to 
the dust by some of these — ^they have brought 
historians to severe judgment days. I should 
strongly urge you to build nothing on the hope that 
Delitzsch is wrong. 

It is better to enquire how we stand if he is right. 
Suppose the Bible indebted to Babylon as he says, 
what then ? How would it affect the Bible ? I 
maintain that the ethical and religious value of the 
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Bible would be exactly what it was before, but 
some old theories concerning the Bible would be 
destroyed. If you believe that God in some 
direct way gave the contents of the Bible to the 
Jews, consisting of ideas, and revelations, given 
nowhere else in the world and otherwise absolutely 
unknown, of course that beUef is shattered by the 
evidence from Babylon. If you believe that the 
whole Bible is literally true, of course your faith is 
imdermined by such a lecture as this. In the 
Pentateuch you read that God gave the Ten Com- 
mandments to Moses direct ; if the Jews derived 
them from Babylon, that accoimt cannot be 
historical. But the historicity of that account has 
long been givai up. To begin with, the Jews them- 
selves had two different accoimts of the way the 
law was given to Moses. The accoimt of Exodus 
XX. and that of Deuteronomy v. cannot both be 
true. But you observe that while this imcertainty 
hangs over the way in which the Jews came by the 
T^i Commandments, the moral and rehgious value 
of the Conunandments themselves is not in the 
least affected by the discussion. " Thou shalt not 
steal ! " Does the authority of that depend upon 
where it came from ? You know it is wrong to 
steal; the authority of the command lies in the 
moral nature of man, and would be the same 
whether uttered in Palestine, or Babylonia, or 
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China. ^* Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour." If the wickedest priest in the 
world had invaited this conunand, we should regard 
it as absolutely authoritative. Will any man say 
that he will not respect the Ten Commandments any 
more because he had always thought they had 
been written down by the finger of God, and 
finds it is not so ? He dare not say it. The 
voice of God within him forbids it. Do 
we not see that whatever value these command- 
ments had before the criticism, remains when the 
criticism has done its work ? Take the idea of the 
Sabbath. I do not suppose that any of us really 
observe the Sabbath to-day because it was com- 
manded to the Jews in the Decalogue. If we do, 
we do it very badly. Nor do we consider Sabbath 
observance compulsory because the early Christians 
observed it as a memorial of the Resurrection of 
Jesus. We feel its value as a day of rest, and for 
special exercises of worship ; and we feel its obli- 
gatoriness on broad human groimds. Where it 
originated, whether among Jews or Babylonians, 
makes no difference. Or take the idea of Jehovah. 
Delitzsch says it is Babylonian. Does it matter so 
far as spiritual reUgion to-day is concerned ? Not 
one iota. But it may be said : '' It affects the 
credibility of the Bible." But do you realize what 
the old contention for the credibility of the Bible 
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involved ? It involved that every account which 
Jewish writers gave of things was infallible. But 
we find these accounts themselves very often con- 
tradictory. In Exodus vi., 3, God Himself tells 
Moses that he had not been known to the patriarchs 
by the name "Jehovah," whereas in Genesis you find 
that they did know him by that name. The Bible 
does not therefore give us any certainty as to how 
the Jews came by the name " Jehovah." Whether 
they got it from Babylon is another question, and 
a disputed one ; but the value and the limitation 
of the idea of Jehovah are just the same whichever 
way the questic«i be settled. 

And this is the way I should face any such 
criticisms. Whatever was morally and spiritually 
true in the Bible before criticism began will be 
true when it has done its work. Much of what we 
took to be historicaUy true will be found not to be 
so, and the result will be to have the true instead of 
the false in history. Dr. Prout has recently issued 
a revision of Handel's " Messiah." He finds that 
work other than Handel's has found its way into it, 
and music which has been simg as Handel's for 150 
years is now declared not to be his. This is Higher 
Criticism in the sphere of music. Does it affect the 
value of the music as such ? Suppose the " Pastoral 
Sjnnphony " were ever discovered not to be Handel's 
work, and that we had no idea who composed it, 
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would it have any less value as music? What 
should we think of the man who would say that he 
could get no good out of it any more, because of the 
doubts thrown upon its date and authorship ? I 
suppose no man would say this, but if you susbtitute 
the 23rd Psalm for the Symphony, there are many 
who would take that absurd position, and say the 
Psalm was spoiled if David did not write it ! I 
maintain that no such criticism could spoil it. If 
it had been written in Japan, or in Morocco, it 
would have precisely the same value. Its value 
lies in what it is, not in where it came from. But 
someone may ask, how are we to regard the Bible 
any longer as a revelation of God ? The Bible is 
not a direct revelation of God ; it is the history of 
Jewish thought and life in which God was working, 
and in which there was a great revelation of God. 
That revelation is conveyed in the story. But there 
were many things in that life and thought which 
were not God's working ; therefore, there are many 
things in the Bible which are not revelation. How 
then can we test revelation in the Bible ? Ask 
another question. How can we know God in our 
own life ? By the good ; by the upward force 
within us ; by the sense of right ; by the yearning 
after better life ; by all that taids to our emanci- 
pation from sin. That is how we know the reve- 
lation of God in ourselves. It is precisely so in the 
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Bible. You read the story of that wondrous 
development of Jewish life culminating in Jesus — 
wherever you find in it help to goodness, there you 
find God, and that is revelation. The Bible is not 
revelation. Goodness is revelation. The good spirit 
reveals the Eternal Spirit. When you read " Create 
in me a clean heart, O God," you know the man 
who prays like that sees God ; but when you read, 
" Happy shall he be that dasheth little ones against 
the stones," you say at once : " That is not revela- 
tion." When Jeremiah prays for the throttling of his 
enemies and curses the day of his birth, you feel 
that he is not revealing God then, he is revealing 
the old Adam in Jeremiah ; but when his great 
heart overflows with compassion, and he is afflicted 
in the afflictions of his people, and bruised for their 
iniquity, we feel we are looking into the deep heart 
of God. So long as you think of the whole Bible 
as revelation and nothing else as such, then Bible 
criticism is a very upsetting thing. But if you get 
a thorough hold of the positive truth I am trying 
to give you, viz., that goodness is revelation ; 
that personal religion means a sense of God in you 
and you in God ; means faith in the everlasting 
goodness, and conduct springing from that faith, 
then criticism of the Bible is really nothing to be 
disturbed about. The reason why the Bible carries 
such a great revelation is that there is so much 
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goodness p<Mlrayed in it. The one reason for 
regarding Jesus as the Son of God is that He was 
so good. Goodness is revelation. Nothing destroys 
goodness. 

If we hold firmly that goodness is revelation, 
then we are prepared to admit that revelation was 
not confined to the Jews, and we shall not be jealous 
for the Bible when we discover that the good God 
has been working elsewhere than in Palestine. Why 
should we think that the discovery of Bible truth 
outside the Bible destroys it as revelation ? I 
rather think it confirms it. If we discover in old 
Hebrew teachers, a great many things which Jesus 
taught, and some of it in Confucius and in Buddha, 
so much the better. It does not make Jesus of 
less value ; it simply shows that God has given 
the divine truth in larger measure than we knew — 
that ought to rejoice our hearts. If our satisfaction 
is in our supposed monopoly, these discoveries are 
very disturbing ; but if our hearts are in the truth 
itself, they expand in a wider vision of God. 

Did the Jews learn some of their wisest things 
from the Babylonians ? If so, so much the better ; 
God has been working in spheres where we had not 
thought of Him. This is not less revelation, but 
more. What was true before is true still ; what 
was hdpful and uplifting before continues so, and 
if a wider world possessed it than we knew, we will 
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sing a richer doxology. The ascent of the world is 
the great revelation ; the Power that causes that 
ascent, the Power that raises, is the Power of God; 
the story of that is the story of the Divine activity, 
and that story is revelation. You know that 
Power in your own soul ; with that knowledge you 
can go to history and trace the working of the same 
Power ; and the Divine life in your soul will be 
reinforced by the mighty volume of historical 
revelation. The revelation in you will enable you 
to find what is revelation in history. I do not agree 
that the revelation which a man finds within him 
is all he needs. No, he needs the historical revelation 
too. And the one naturally makes for the other. 
When you feel God within, you will seek God 
without, and your own revelation is enriched a 
thousandfold as the volume of world-revelation flows 
in upon you. An isolated religion would break 
down. We might take an illustration from that old 
land of Babylonia. If you look at it to-day, it is 
an arid desert. And yet the oldest historians speak 
of it as a most fertile plain. Look again, and you 
will see the reason why — ^you see the channels of old 
canals by which the inhabitants used to bring the 
waters of the two great rivers into every part of 
the land ; hence the fertility. The little rain the 
land gets is not enough. Fri^ids, I believe there 
is a revelation of God in all our lives, but the indi- 
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vidua! must not depend upon what he gets direct ; 
the rain that falls on a human hf e is not enough to 
ensure fruitfulness ; we must also connect our lives 
with the great rivers of historical revelations, work 
our way into God's great Bibles, and open ourselves 
to the flow of richer lives. Here is the immense 
value of the Bible for us. Here is the supreme 
value of Christ for us. We ought not to be poor. 
O, WE OUGHT NOT TO BE POOR ! The Christ-revela- 
tion is God's mightiest river of Ufe flowing down the 
ages of time. We must make a way for it to flow 
into our life. Instead of that, we too often put up 
great dykes of selfishness to keep it out. By 
meditation, by prayer, by Christ-like hving, let 
the mighty waters in, and there will be no more 
desert. "We shall be neither barren nor un- 
fruitful in the work of the Lord." You may doubt 
a himdred things which you once beUeved ; you 
may question this or the other, but your faith will 
be anchored in the love of God, and your life rooted 
in goodness. You will be able to labour and to 
strive, to do your work and bear your cross ; and 
at last to pass through the portals of death with a 
light in your hand, because you trust in the hving 
God, the Father of Jesus Christ, and our Father. 
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XX. 

The Christian Consciousness. 



\\7/HAT is the Christian consciousness? The 
VV answer I once received to this question 
was that it was " the experience of the 
forgiveness of sin through Jesus Christ." But 
what does " through Jesus Christ " mean ? Does 
the experience which we call forgiveness differ 
from the experience which Jeremiah called by the 
same name ? Men sometimes said that God forgave 
for His own name's sake — ^was their experience or 
their consciousness different from ours when we 
speak of forgiveness for Christ's sake, or through 
Christ ? If so, what is the difference ? When this 
question was pressed upon the same person, all he 
could say was that it was "something specific." 
Yet subscription to this phrase "through Jesus 
Christ " would be insisted upon by him as essential 
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to the evangelical position. He is t5T)ical of thou- 
sands or I would not have referred to him. Is 
it a satisfactory thing to insist upon a phrase 
as an exclusive bond of union, as a guarantee 
of soundness in theology, as a passport therefore 
to denominational confidence and position, and 
yet be Unable even to begin to say what we mean 
by it ? I submit that it is entirely imsatisfactory, 
and that it would be most useful to dear up what 
we jnean by the phreises we constantly use. Does 
the term — ^the Christian consciousness — ^mean that 
we receive our forgiveness through Christ by 
actual present mediation on His part ? Men 
often speak as if that were the fact ; they claim 
present communion with the living Christ, mean- 
ing the Jesus who lived in Palestine, i.e., they 
claim it in words. Is that a genuine consciousness ? 
I venture to think that only very few would ever 
daim it if closdy pressed ; claim, I mean, that in 
the content of their own experience they can dis- 
tinguish between the operation of God, and of 
Jesus. I have only met one Christian who made 
that daim when we came to close quartets, and he 
could give me no account whatever of what the 
distinguishing experience was ; the same man 
also assured me that he had been aware of the 
personal impact of his mother's spirit upon his 
own since her death ! Do the two statements 
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belong to the same class ? I do not deny the 
possibility of communications with spirits in the 
unseen ; I only want to know whether that is what 
is meant by communion with the hving Christ, 
or by being conscious that He, the individual, is 
now mediating something to us from God. 

Certain it is that the majority who use the phrase 
would not make any such claim ; they could not 
say that they knew in themselves experiences 
directly attributable to the present activity of 
Jesus as distinguished from God. Dr. Dale spoke 
of Christ being present in the conmiunity of believers 
" as one of them." I am imable to attach any 
meaning to the phrase, except a spiritualistic one ; 
admit spiritualism, and then Paul or any other 
saint may also be present. Is there a Christian 
consciousness of the presence with us of the in- 
dividual Jesus ? I maintain that in the great 
majority of Christians there is not — ^that the phrase 
is really, though often unconsciously, a theoretical 
explanation of certain thoughts and emotions. I 
am not contesting the truth of the explanation ; 
the theory that it is Jesus who now gives us certain 
experiences may be true ; my point is that it is 
theory, not a part of consciousness. 

Dr. Dale in his book on "The Living Christ 
and the Four Gospeb," contends otherwise. He 
says, pp. 40-41 : " Men of every description have 
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discovered that when they speak to Christ, they 
do not speak into the air, but that He answers 
them, gives them peace of conscience, strength 
for suffering and for righteousness, and the im- 
mediate knowledge of God." He denies that 
this is an inference from their experience, and 
asserts that it is given in experience. But is it 
not true that peace of conscience and strength 
for righteousness were real experiences in Old 
Testament times ? Did not the prophets have 
these experiences, and would they not say that 
they came direct from God ? Does the reality 
of blessing which the Roman Catholic undoubtedly 
receives make valid his interpretation that he 
received it through the mediation of the Virgin 
Mary ? If Luther attributes one experience to 
the presence of the personal Jesus, and another 
to the presence of the personal devil, must the 
former be unquestioned, while the latter is de- 
batable, or is it not the fact that Luther is in each 
case interpreting experience ? Dr. Dale denied 
that a Mohammedan could have any knowledge 
from experience of Mohammed, but that a Christian 
could of Christ. That, however, is only an assertion. 
Dr. Dale gives no intimation how we distinguish 
Christ from God in spiritual experience, and more 
than once he loses his own explicit contention 
by interchanging the words God and Christ, and 
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also the terms religious consciousness and Christian 
consciousness. 

Dr. Garvie, in his book on "The Ritschlian 
Theology," sa}^ : " While we know Christ present 
and operative, the content we give to His per- 
sonality and activity must be derived from the 
history of His earthly life." But what does 
the knowing Christ " present and operative " 
mean if all the content is filled in from the past ? 
Presence and operation must surely involve some 
character, but if this character is to be filled entirely 
from past history, then the present knowing is 
reduced to emptiness, which is a contradiction. 
Is it that we are experiencing certain religious 
powers, certain strong spiritual emotions, and 
when we read back into the story of Jesus, we find 
the same at work there, and then say : this is 
Jesus in us ? If so, that is our theory of present 
experience, and another theory is quite possible, 
and has indeed been adopted by many, viz., that 
the God who wrought in Jesus works also in us. 
Some would say it was "the Uving Christ," and 
others would say " the living God." Can any one 
pretend that consciousness settles the question ? 
The fact that a man, at any time since Jesus lived, 
possessed a faith and spirit like that of Jesus, or 
any spiritual possession in common with Him, is no 
more proof that it is Jesus the individual who is 
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acting upon him from the miseen, giving him these, 
than the fact that the qualities he has in common 
with Cromwell proves Cromwell to be acting upon 
him. And if for an individual, in this statement, 
you substitute millions of individuals, comprising 
the Christian church of all ages, it is still impossible 
for consciousness, in those Christians who do not 
admit spiritualism, to identify the present action 
of the individual Jesus in experience. When they 
speak bf it as the presence of the living Christ, 
they are really interpreting it. The interpretation 
may be valid, but being an interpretation it must 
not be put beyond question as a matter of immediate 
consciousness. It must submit to the usual tests of 
the validity or otherwise of an interpretation. 

2. — Another meaning of the phrase " The 
Christian consciousness*' may be that it is the 
religious consciousness which has been made possible 
through Christian history from Jesus downward ; 
the reUgious consciousness enriched by that develop- 
ment. 

If we spoke of "The English Consciousness," 
we should mean, I suppose, the human conscious- 
ness with some racial peculiarity, as fed and moulded 
by the ideas and events of English history. The 
consciousness of an Englishman in the twei^tieth 
centmy is conditioned by the English development 
of the past. If our history had been different, our 
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consciousness would have been different. So too, 
the Christian consciousness is conditioned by the 
Christian development, and is different from the 
Buddhist or Mohammedan consciousness, just as the 
English is different from the French, or German, 
or Chinese consciousness. In this sense, no doubt, 
the content of consciousness is related to history, 
and is so far forth a witness to it. But how far 
can the witness go ? If a man will say that there- 
fore the Christian experience proves and confirms 
the history of Christianity, we must take his state- 
ment with caution. Dr. Dale says, p. 75 : " Men 
think that they believe in Christ because they 
beUeve in the Bible ; they really believe in the 
Bible because they beUeve in Christ. They think 
that their Christian faith rests on their belief in 
the historical trustworthiness of the four gospels ; 
their belief in the historical trustworthiness of the 
four gospels really rests on their Christian faith. 
They know Christ for themselves ; in the gospels 
they recognise the Christ whom they know, and 
therefore they believe that the gospels are trust- 
worthy." Dr. Dale, however, knew that this 
argument would not carry him over the whole 
ground, and settle for him all questions of historical 
criticism. I do not think it will settle quite as 
much as Dr. Dale claims it will. The fact is, it does 
not give us any means of fixing the historic portrait 
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of Jesus — that must be done by historic means, 
used by a spirit whose S3anpathies as well as other 
equipments qualify him for the task. Take an 
illustration. Edward VII. is conscious of a limit to 
the royal prerogative which Charies I. did not feel, 
but the consciousness itself would not give him 
any knowledge of Cromwell through whom the 
change was wrought. Cromwell must be known 
through history. And when the King reads the 
story of Cromwell, his consciousness may help 
him to believe it, but if it were contended by some- 
body that Cromwell lived in the fourteenth century ; 
that he was not himself present in a particular 
battle ; that he did not speak certain words attri- 
buted to him ; that it was not Cromwell, but six or 
seven other men who did the work attributed to 
him, the King's consciousness could settle none of 
these questions — ^they must be settled by historical 
tests. Now it seems to me that the Christian con- 
sciousness is used quite unwarrantably to confirm 
certain historical judgments, if not indeed to 
construct history. 

To say that upon historical evidence certain 
alleged facts of the past are doubtful, but that 
the Christian consciousness of to-day entirely 
re-establishes them, is, in my judgment, quite 
untenable. If, e.g., the resurrection of the body 
of Jesus cannot be proved by historical tests, 
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it must remain unproved — ^no spiritual experience 
of to-day can prove it. The case is the same in 
reference to any other facts of the first century; 
the discussions which arise regarding them on 
historical grounds, must be settled on those grounds 
or left unsettled. 

And regarding the main facts there is happily 
no doubt, nor is there any doubt that those main 
facts have made possible for us a religious experi- 
ence of unparalleled richness and value. 

Christianity is here, and we can trace it back 
to Jesus Christ. Of the fact that Jesus Christ 
taught that God is our loving Father, the Saviour 
of men, there is no doubt. Of the fact that He 
succeeded in inspiring a conununity of men 
with this faith, and that the conununity of such 
believers has continued unto this day, there is no 
doubt. That the Christian movement, whose origin 
is to be traced, so far as origins can be attributed 
at all, to Jesus, was of extraordinary religious 
quality, there is no doubt. And so, I take Jesus 
Christ Himself to be the most stupendous fact in 
all history. I cannot regard Him with some as 
"the sole source of revelation." I cannot sub- 
scribe to Herrmann's phrase that "God stepped 
into human history in Jesus Christ.*' I shrink 
from the saying that " Jesus is the only smile on 
the face of God." I think my mother was a smile 
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on the face of God. Surely the man who said for 
God : " As one whom his mother comforteth, so 
will I comfort you," had seen a smile on the face of 
God. The glory of Jesus is that He is not in abso- 
lute isolation. He seems rather to have concen- 
trated the rays of revelation to an effective focus, 
so as to stamp on the mind of man an indelible 
image of God. That is our indebtedness to Jesus, 
and we can never over-state its worth. That fact 
made the Christian development possible. Many 
other things came into that development as time 
went on ; some good, some bad ; but the revelation 
of God's heart made in Jesus has never been lost, 
and has wielded the heart of man through the 
ages in spite of the conuningling of lower ideas. 
And this — ^the whole history since Jesus— conditions 
our Christian consciousness to-day, and we owe 
more to Him than to any other. For the rich- 
ness, the wealth, the tenderness, the nearness and 
the deamess of our thought of God ; for the intensity 
of our religious consciousness ; for the volume of 
Christian love ; for the brightness with which the 
lamp of hope bums for men ; for the cheer and 
confidence of our outlook, our obligations to Jesus 
are beyond the power of words to express. This 
is why we bow to Him, and give Him the throne 
of human history, and feel that the praises of the 
ages are not too much, but too little. 
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VI. 



The Sense of Sin : Real and 
Manufactured. 



JOB'S friends preached to him that he was a 
sinner. Their reason for doing so was taken 
from the wrong place, from his drcumstances 
instead of from his character. They knew of no 
wrong he had done, but they were sure he was a 
bad man — ^because he was a sufferer. Many a 
Christian preacher has surpassed the friends of Job. 
He has told people, irrespective both of character 
and circumstances that they were "desperately 
wicked " ; that from the sole of the foot to the 
crown of the head there was no whole place in them, 
and that even their virtues were filthy rags. He 
has made it his first business as a preacher to 
produce a convubive sense of sin. No matter what 
sort of life the people may have led, the purest. 
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gentlest, kindest, it was necessary to feel this deep 
conviction of sin ; to feel stricken to the ground by 
remorse ; to experience a most terrible anguish. 
Even httle children must feel it, or they could not 
be brought to God. It was after the feeling of 
terror had been produced, and writhing agony, that 
the preacher considered there would be room for 
the message of dehverance. First of all, everybody 
must be made to realize that he was in a horrible 
dungeon of sin and wretchedness, an excruciating 
prison, with the doom of Divine wrath hanging over 
him ; then he might value the Gospel which was 
a message of escape, and welcome Christ who was 
the only one who could open the prison door and 
bring him out. In this effort, the strange thing 
was that the indictment was general, that it apphed 
to all alike. The congregation, in the preacher's 
mind, was divided only into two classes, viz,, those 
who had accepted the plan of salvation, and those 
who had not. AU those who had not, notwith- 
standing any difference among them, must be alike 
convicted of sin. One might have Uved a fright- 
fully wicked Ufe, and been a disgrace to his neigh- 
bourhood ; another might be a pure-hving man, 
known to everyone for kindness and honesty of 
word and deed, but both alike must be convicted 
of sin, both alike must be stricken down with 
anguish, both ahke^must fed that they were in 
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doomed Sodom, and escape lest they be consumed. 
The means by which it was sought to produce this 
convukive sense of sin was, as I have intimated, 
not an appeal to the experience of the individual, 
not an indictment based on facts in his own life, 
not an effort to show the wickedness of anything 
which he himself had done, but a general theory 
that all men are sinners, and the most terrifying 
descriptions that could be imagined of the wrath of 
God. And by these means, the effect was very 
often produced. In the old time, a whole mass of 
people have been known to fall to the ground 
groaning in agony and fright. A great many of 
these were very good people. What were they 
really experiencing ? They were not experiencing 
a true sense of personal sin, but rather a feeling of 
terror and fright. They had believed that they 
were the sinners described, not in the sense of having 
themselves indulged feelings, and done deeds to 
merit the description, but in the sense that they 
belonged to a sinful race which was doomed, and 
that the doom was the terrible thing described. 
They did not bring the truth of the doctrine to the 
test of life, and actual experience ; they believed 
it on authority, and they exercised their imagination 
upon it until it beeame so vivid that it overwhehned 
them. There were others who listened to those 
sermons who had been themselves guilty of many 
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sins» and many of them in their anguish picked out 
those sins for condemnation, and the anguish led to 
genuine conversion. In the case of the latter, good 
was done. In the case of the former, a great deal 
of unnecessary pain was inflicted. The preaching 
produced a very real sense of an unreal danger; 
terrible things which did not exist crowded and 
tormented the imagination. If the plan of salvation 
was accepted, then came a feeling of security which 
again corresponded to no fact ; a feeling of rescue 
and escape often when there had been neither. 
Very often nothing had really happened, except that 
there had come an imaginary deUverance from an 
imaginary danger. I can remember when a boy 
listening to the great Welsh preachers deUvering 
such sermons as I have described. I was made to 
feel that I was on the brink of perdition ; that so 
far as God was concerned. He had no option but to 
hurl me over. He must maintain His justice and the 
dignity of His law. I can remember the terror of 
it now. When the preacher came to describe my 
one chance of salvation, which was through Christ, 
I was quite ready to take it, and persuaded myself 
that I had taken it. Then came a feeling of calm 
and security. All these feelings were very real, 
but the danger I feared was unreal, and the safety 
I thought I had won was also unreal. They were 
both manufactured by doctrines strongly wcged upon 
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a sensitive mind, and coloured in a vivid imagination. 
Nor was either feeling truly ethical, mark you. 
What made me think that sin was a terrible thing 
was that it involved me in such consequences ; and 
the glory of salvation was that it deUvered me from 
all danger. Neither the fear nor the joy was truly 
ethical — it was all a concern for myself. And I do 
not believe now that any man can be saved if his 
main concern is for himself, even though that 
concern be for his soul. 

I do not know how far that type of preaching 
survives. There is, at any rate, very much less of 
it. But I am told, that though the doctrine of 
punishment is not presented much now in the old 
lurid colours, and there is much less appeal to fire, 
yet the doctrine of sin is still widely preached in 
its dogmatic form. People are still told that they 
are sinners, and must come to deep conviction of 
sin ; must come to a feeUng of anguish ; that 
before they can start the Christian Ufe they must 
feel condemned as culprits at the bar of God, and 
then accept a scheme which is made for their release. 
And I have heard it brought as an accusation 
against the so-called modem preacher that he does 
not preach the doctrine of sin, and some are afraid 
that the sense of sin is rapidly dying out. 

Well, it is undoubtedly true that our method of 
approach to men has changed. It is quite true 
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that we do not preach the doctrine of sm, or try to 
convict men of sin by nrghig upon them the doctrine. 
But I do not think there ever was in the pulpit a 
keener sense of the difference between right and 
wrong, a profounder sense of the importance of 
right, and so far from the sense of sin dying out, 
I believe it is wider and deeper than it ever was, 
only we come upon it in another way. It is always 
a mistake to begin with a doctrine ; we must begin 
with Ufe as it is. What has been known as the 
doctrine of sin arose partly from unwarrantably 
converting some expressions in the Bible into 
dogmas, and partly also in the exigencies of con- 
troversy. E.G., think of the expression : " All our 
righteousnesses are filthy rags." When the prophet 
said that, he was not formulating any doctrine of 
sin ; he was interpreting in his own way the judg- 
ments of God, and a particular experience of his 
own people. To tear that from its context into a 
dogma that condemns all human righteousness as 
a filthy rag simply gives you a falsehood — a terrible 
and fatal falsehood. Do not allow yourself to think 
lightly of human virtues ; human virtue is the only 
virtue you can ever have or know ; every bit of 
real righteousness in your Ufe is part of God's life 
and character in you. There is not one kind of 
righteousness for men, and another for God. Again, 
the traditional doctrine of sin was hanmiered out in 
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the exigencies of controversy, chiefly by Augustine. 
To run off with a Une of scripture which might be a 
description of one man's experience in an intense 
moment, or one man's theory of certain specific 
facts, and make a dogma of it, or to accept the 
theology of Augustine, and seek to impose it upon 
men's beUef , and try to get them to feel in accordance 
with it, is the way to manufacture a sense of sin. 
I have met with several people lately who have told 
me of the agony they have endured because they 
could not feel themselves to be as wicked as their 
minister was making out they were. Two young 
women on a Monday morning, said their minister 
told all the congregation the previous evening 
they must look into themselves until they 
shuddered at the depth of iniquity in them, and 
they asked : " Are we to go about manufactur- 
ing a sense of sin ? " Now the effect of preach- 
ing sin as a dogma to-day may be to make 
some people miserable — some who cannot fed 
as they are told they ought to feel, but who still 
think that the pulpit, as the voice of the Church, 
speaks with some authority. But the effect on 
many is to make them rebeUious. Like Job, the 
more they are told they are sinners, the more self- 
righteous they fed. And quite right too, in regard 
to that sort of preaching. I S3anpathise with Job, 
I should object to being spoken to as if I were 
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all that was bad ; I know quite well that I am not. 
If your nature is kind, you need not try to think 
that you are unkind. If you know that you do 
not retain maUce, you need not try to think that 
you do. If you conduct your business in an honest 
way, you surely are not called upon to go about 
with your head hanging down as if you were 
cheating somebody. When you know that you 
have many good qualities, you surely must not try 
to believe that there is " no health " in you. Said 
a woman to me last week : " I cannot fed that my 
heart is desperately wicked ; have I to ? " Her 
minister told her she had to. Surely, such preaching 
is an urging of an artificial doctrine of sin ; where 
it takes effect it produces an artificial sense of sin. 
Thank God now it does not take much effect. 
People carry it to the tribunal of the facts of ex- 
perience, and find it is not true. It is true that no 
man is all good or perfect ; but it is also true that 
many are very good ; and that there is some good- 
ness in all. Sin and wrong are terrible facts in 
human life, and where they are, we want to produce 
a keen sense of them. The question is — ^which is 
the best way to do it ? Well, it is necessary some- 
times to use the direct method, and deal with sin. 
But when we do this, it is not a general doctrine 
of sin we want, nor a theory that either in Adam or 
in some other way, all men are sinners, but specific 
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dealing with the specific sin. Take up the parti- 
cular sin whether it be envy, or pride, or maUce, 
or lust of gold or of power, and show the evil of it 
on every possible side. The preacher must not 
accuse all alike of being guilty ; let him expose the 
evil. He will also deal with the root-principles of 
evil as they work in human character. But his 
main method will be to appeal to the good in men, 
and get them through that to look to the ideal, 
and in their aspiration and eagerness for the ideal 
there will come a sense of sin which will not be 
manufactured^ not induced by a doctrine, but fdt 
as a real fact of life. Instead of trying to beUeve 
that you are a lost sinner when you are not conscious 
of being wicked, try to realize that you are a child 
of God ; that all the good there is in you is God's 
own work in your heart, that it is He who is there 
working in you to will and to do, and with that 
faith, realize your grand possibiUties for service in 
the world. Then you will find that you will have 
a new sensitiveness to all that hinders spiritual 
development ; you will not be tolerant towards 
neglect of opportunities, you will have, in fact, a 
new sense of sin. Not to do your very best even 
will become a sin in your eyes. And with every 
respect for the old time, I do beUeve that our time 
has witnessed, not the obliteration of the s^ise of 
sin, but a great enlargement of it. Some things 
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which used to be considered sinful are not so 
considered any longer, but other things which lay 
very lightly or even not at all on the conscience of 
Christian people, have now become necessary parts 
of religion to them. It is not a sin now to play 
games, or to read novels ; and we are certainly not 
troubled about belonging to Adam ; we have no 
sense of being doomed for ever by a man who was 
guilty of eating an apple contrary to orders 6,000 
years ago. But we have a conscience for some 
things for which there was very little conscience 
long ago. We have a sense of sin in regard to slums, 
which people did not use to have. It was once 
enough to preach to the rich that they must give 
to the poor, but we preach more than that now ; 
we preach that men have no right to make money 
in such a way as to manufacture poverty at the 
other end of the social scale. Once the evangelical 
could have his personal salvation, and own his 
slaves at the same time, but he cannot now — ^there 
is a new sense of sin regarding slavery which even 
Paul did not possess. 

I think the sense of sin covers a wider area of 
human life to-day than ever before. And you see 
why. It is because the Christian ideal has expanded 
over life in a way in which it did not for our fore- 
fathers. Salvation has ceased to be regarded as 
a transaction between you and God for your benefit, 
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without taking your fellow-men into accoimt ; and 
it has ceased to be a matter of the soul only, it must 
be the salvation of the body also. It used to be 
thought to be an almost purely individual affair. 
Of course it was always imderstood to carry duties 
with it. But we insist to-day on the social obligation 
as an essential element ia salvation itself. You 
employers of labour cannot be saved, if you do not 
faithfully care for the salvation of wor]q>eople, body 
and soul. No beUeving, no confessing, no professing 
can save you. You, workmen, you cannot be 
saved, unless you do honest and conscientious work, 
and have a real sense of sin in regard to all scamping. 
You villa people cannot arrange your own 
salvation with God, so long as you tolerate slums. 
To be right towards God is to be right towards 
man, and to be right in all things. Salvation is 
goodness, and goodness in all human relations. It 
is not taking a luxurious seat in a sort of religious 
Pullman Car ; it is not taking a passage in a safe 
steamer, and crossing the wilds of time in comfort ; 
it is not escape for you from a building on fire, 
leaving others to the flames. Lot leaving Sodom 
and Bunyan's Pilgrim used to be the types of saved 
men, but they will not do. The business of the 
saved man is to remain in Sodom, and work his 
level best to make Sodom a city of God. He must 
settle down in the city of destruction and see that 
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it shall not be destroyed. And he cannot be saved 
if he tries to escape ! To shirk any duty towards 
your fellow-men is to miss your own salvation. 

Now when this becomes the ideal of the Christian 
life ; when your own perfection in goodness, in 
social service, in seeing right and justice done, and 
love prevail, and the will of God done on earth ; 
when that comes to be the ideal, you will have a 
sense of sin at a hundred points where you did not 
use to have it. 

And it is by exalting that ideal mainly the 
modem preacher will produce the real sense of sin. 
I ask you to look into your own hearts, not to 
shudder at the depth of iniquity there, but to see 
how marvellously God is working there in instincts 
of kindness, in generous impulses, in desires for 
goodness, in the recognition of the claims of the 
higher things. Coming along Duckworth Lane one 
day, I saw a drunken man who had fallen and cut 
himself. He lay helpless in a pool of blood, and 
looked a very degraded t37pe. A lady had stopped 
to do all she could for him ; I joined her ; two 
labourers came along, and they volunteered help. 
We had all shown greater care for the man than he 
had shown for himself. Ninety-nine persons out 
of a hundred would have done the same. Each 
person that came along did it instinctively. That 
is a fact about human nature^ a bit of genuine good 
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that belongs to the very texture of the human 
heart. Look deep enough into it, what does it 
mean ? It means that no man can Uve his own 
Ufe to its fullest extent as long as one man is fallen, 
or wounded, or degraded, and that the entire 
salvation of one man must include his best service 
to other men. You can only be saved as part of 
a world which is not to be lost. I would ask you 
to think of the good there is in you, and the good 
you can do ; earnestness in that will give you all 
the sense of sin you need for a healthy life. If 
those of us who stopped to help the drunken man 
would only realize that the feeling which stopped 
us is God in us saying : ^^ I made you to be helpers 
of your kind ; I mean you to do all the good you 
can," we should never cease until we had driven 
all selfishness out of our lives and achieved the 
consciousness of the universal brotherhood. That 
would be salvation. 
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VII. 

What is Christian Discipleship ? 

THE great aim of the Christian ministry is to 
promote Christian discipleship— to enlist new 
disciples, and to make the discipleship of 
those who have enlisted more thorough and com- 
plete. But, owing to the great change which has 
come over our way of thinking on all religious 
subjects, it is necessary perhaps to put quite plainly 
what we mean by Christian discipleship, especially 
in view of the fact that I want to appeal for definite 
decisions. It has been a common thing to suppose 
that in order to become a Christian disciple a man 
must first of all believe in the articles of what is 
known as orthodox theology, e.g., he must believe 
in the Trinity, in the infallibility of the Bible, in 
the Deity of Jesus, in the Atonement, in miracles. 
These beliefs have been treated as conditions. In 
the absence of these, the best life, the life of highest 
love, would be deemed non-Christian. And so, 
many men, who have thought very highly of kind- 
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ness and honesty, and who have strenuously culti- 
vated the virtues and who in all this have beUeved 
in the goodness of God have, nevertheless, not dared 
to join the orthodox Christian Church, and the 
church has never thought they ought to join, 
would indeed have told them that they must not, 
because their beliefs were not satisfactory. Now, 
to-day, the number of men who cannot join us, if 
such beUefe are necessary, is larger than ever. 
Indeed, a great many of us who are in would have 
to leave the Church altogether. What I want to 
do now is to go back to a time before any of the 
Creeds were made, to consider how Jesus Christ 
Himself made disciples. Surely the kind of man whom 
Jesus Himself accepted should be good enough for 
us. And to read the first three Gospels with a view 
to finding out how Jesus directed men who wanted 
to be saved ; how He dealt with sinners ; and how 
He enlisted disciples, is to find what is entirely 
different from that method of the Church with 
which most of us have been acquainted from our 
youth. If a man who knew nothing of the theology 
of Christendom were to sit down and read the 
Gospels, it would be impossible for him to think 
of Christian discipleship in the way that the ordinary 
Christian does to-day. If you read through the 
Gospel of Mark, with a special view of finding how 
Jesus made disciples, what sort of things He insisted 
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upon, what sort of things He condemned, and on 
what conditions He admitted men to fellowship; 
and then take up Luke, and then Matthew for the 
same purpose, the results are really startling to one 
who has been brought up to look upon the beliefs 
and creeds as the essential fundamentals of religion. 
Will you remember this indisputable fact, viz., that 
it never seems to have occurred to Jesus Christ to 
start men on the path of the Christian life with 
what we have been accustomed to regard as the 
fundamental articles of the Christian faith ? By 
the orthodox standards of to-day, Jesus Himself 
was not a Christian at all ! Of course, the word 
"Christian" came later as a designation of the 
disciples; they were called "Christians" first at 
Antioch. But the essentials of the true religious 
life must be the same in all ages, and what I say 
is that Jesus did not include in the true religious 
Ufe, did not include in His idea of salvation, those 
very articles of belief without which we are often 
told, even to-day, men cannot be saved. Now, 
if they ever could be saved without them, why 
cannot they be still ? If the salvation which Jesus 
Himself offered did not include them, why should 
we need them ? Well, go through the Gospels and 
tell me, was ever anyone told by Jesus that he must 
believe in the Trinity or in the Atonement, or in 
the infallibility of Scripture, in order to be saved ? 
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Men came to Him to enquire what they were to do 
to inherit eternal life — did He tell them they must 
accept the proposition that three persons made one 
God ? Did he tell them that imless they beUeved 
that He was God they must be for ever lost ? Did 
He urge them to trust in His merits and they would 
be saved ? Did He say that they must accept the 
" plan of salvation " ? Did He ever as much as 
hint to anyone that He was going to buy off the 
anger of God that they might be spared ? To all 
these questions the answer is : " No, not in a 
single instance." 

The Church has said all these things, and insisted 
upon them as fundamental. The Church has 
anathematised men who doubted them ; tortured 
them on the rack, burnt them at the stake. It is 
strange that men have often thought, and thought 
quite sincerely, that they could not be loyal to 
Christ without insisting on things on which He 
never insisted, which He never even suggested to 
anybody, which indeed He had never thought of, 
so far as we know. How often has the Church told 
the inquirer that the one thing necessary for him 
was to accept " the plan of salvation " ! Now, that 
is a thing that Jesus never seems to have heard or 
thought of. He had no plan of salvation. Indeed, 
it was some time before Christianity came to be 
called " a plan." It was called " a way " at first. 
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Jesus is said to have taught the "way of God.** 
Saul of Tarsus persecuted those of the "way.** 
The true religion was the way of life, the way of 
living; Christianity was the true living way, the 
way of true living. To save a man was to set him 
in that way. What was necessary in order to set 
him in that way depended upon where he was, and 
what sort of man he was. Jesus had no one set 
plan to offer to all alike ; and there is no trace 
anywhere of a list of articles of beUef to be accepted 
as a condition of starting in the way. When you 
contrast the way of Jesus and the plan of salvation 
drawn up by His ecclesiastical followers, you find 
the latter encumbered and complex, the former 
wonderfully simple ; the latter artificial, the former 
very real, as real as life itself ; the latter incomplete, 
though complex, the former thorough though 
simple. 

Look for a moment at the " plan.** You want 
to be a Christian disciple. The orthodox Church 
says you must beUeve that three persons make one 
God, or be lost. Thousands have beUeved that 
they beUeved it. But they never did believe it. 
Why ? Because you cannot believe what is 
entirely outside your understanding. You can 
beUeve, and do beUeve many things which you do 
not entirely understand — ^indeed, you do not entirely 
understand ans^thing — ^but you cannot beUeve any- 
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thing which does not come partly within your under- 
standing. Again, a man cannot believe what he 
regards as impossible. What he regards as im- 
possible may be quite possible, and others may 
regard it so and believe it, but so long as he regards 
it as impossible, he cannot beheve it. Now thou- 
sands of uncultured men in England have said they 
beUeved the statement of the Trinity in the Athana- 
sian Creed, who have never beheved it at all, and 
could not believe. The word "substance" and 
the word " person " in that creed do not mean what 
they mean to the Englishman. A considerable 
knowledge of Greek philosophy would be needed to 
understand the Creed at all. And the poor un- 
educated Englishman is to be lost for ever unless 
he believes what he does not understand ! He 
cannot believe it. 

Moreover, the word "person'' in English does 
mean to him what makes it impossible for him to 
think of three persons making one God, quite as 
impossible as it would be for him to think of three 
persons making one man. When he sa}^ it is a 
mystery which he has to believe, he only reduces it 
to a make-believe. This is what I call complex, 
artificial, unreal, and also incomplete^ for it can 
never take hold of the whole man. He can never 
experience it ; he cannot experience three persons 
making one God. It cannot touch his life in any 
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vital way at all. You will not be more honest, or 
pure, or kind, because you believe God is three 
persons, not one. I might take other so-called 
fundamentals, and in the same way show that they 
are not fundamental at all. 

Compared with all this, how simple, how real, 
and how thorough was the way of Jesus. He walks 
by the sea, and sees men mending their nets. He 
says, "Follow Me," and they follow. He submits no 
catechism. He sees Levi sitting at the receipt of 
custom. Levi, the tax-collector, would be regarded 
almost as an outcast — ^many of the tax-collectors 
were bad characters. " Follow me," said Jesus. 
He never asked him even whether he was converted. 
What was the condition of such discipleship ? I 
cannot find one, except willingness to follow. If 
they were willing to follow. He was willing to have 
them. How beautifully simple that was. Yet how 
terribly real, and how severdy thorough. What 
after all could be a severer test ? The Church has 
often tried to guard its entrance against the un- 
worthy with creed tests, but there has never been 
any difficulty in evading them if men wanted to do 
so. With Jesus, the essence of discipleship was 
. willingness to follow — ^to live the true Uf e, the life 
of purity and love. You read the Gospel, and you 
will find that this Jesus who did not ask men to 
believe in the Trinity or the Atonement did ask 

G 
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them to take care to have clean hearts ; to stamp 
out all evil suggestions ; to watch and suppress the 
first promptings of vice ; He did say : " If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, take 
up his cross, and follow me/' He did say : " If 
any would be first among you, let him be the 
servant of all " ; He did not ask them to beUeve 
that He was going to pay God a price for redemption, 
so as to make His anger to cease, but He did ask them 
if they could drink His cup, and be baptised with 
His baptism. He did say : " Whosoever saveth 
his life shall lose it, and whosoever loseth his life 
shall save it.'* The essence of Christianity is in 
these words. When they asked Jesus by what 
authority He acted as He did, it was a fine opportu- 
nity for Him to say that it was with the authority 
of the Second Person in the Trinity, but He did not. 
He refused to answer them. But when they asked 
Him what was the great conunandment He summed 
up reUgion in love to God and man — ^love God wth 
all that you are, and your neighbour as yourself. 
All the beatitudes are bestowed on moral and 
spiritual qualities. When the rich man came to 
Him, keeping the commandments and giving to the 
poor was said to be the way of salvation for him. 
When Zachaeus said that he gave half his goods 
to the poor, and restored four-fold to the injured, 
Jesus said that salvation had come into the house. 
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To Jesus salvation was unselfishness and purity. 
In the parable of the prodigal son, salvation is 
leaving sin and coming home. Even in the Gospel 
of St. John, which is more a sort of philosophy than 
a history, and undoubtedly written, as the writer 
himself tells us, for a dogmatic purpose, it is won- 
derful how in the Discourses, the marks of disciple- 
ship are ethical, spiritual, not dogmatic. It is in 
Jdm's Gospel, these words are attributed to Jessus : 
** By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples 
— ^if ye love one another." Not by your knowledge 
of the Catechism, not by the recital of the Creeds — 
by your loving one another. You cannot rise from 
a candid reading of the Gospels without seeing that 
Christian disdpleship neither consists in, nor rests 
upon, belief in the Trinity, in the Atonement, or 
in some theory of the person of Christ, but in the 
loving trust in the Heavenly Father ; sharing the 
ideal and the life of Jesus ; suffering in His sfHrit ; 
triumphing in His faith ; accepting the social good 
instead of private advantage as the end of life, as 
the goal of blessedness — ^this is the Christian disdple- 
ship, this is the vital core of the religion of Jesus. 
And it is the religion we want to-day. The world 
is crying out for it. It is weary of the stones of 
mere dogma offered to it instead of the bread of 
life. We must have theology, but the simpler the 
better; the theology of Jesus is quite enough — 
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trust in the infinitdy good, and loving God. And 
then we must have religion as life — ^life cleansing 
the heart of all impure motive ; love as life, the 
foimt and force of action ; imselfishness must be 
the working power, the social good the goal of 
conduct. 

It is on these grounds I ask you to enlist definitely 
as disciples of Jesus. And this is what I mean : 
decide by God's help that you will set before you 
an unselfish ideal for life ; that you will sdways 
think as honestly and nobly as you can ; that you 
will cultivate pure feeling ; that you will exercise 
goodwill towards people whom you are not fond of, 
and even towards those who have injured you. 
That you will do all the good you can to all ; that 
you will not allow personal advantage to rule your 
life ; that you will help bear the burdens of others, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ ; that you will seek 
to drink deeper and deeper into the Master's spirit 
until you get His clear vision of God, His calm faith 
and sure trust, and know yourself to be His and 
God's, in life and death. 

A church of men and women making for that 
kind of life, oh, what a blessing it would be ! One 
cannot contemplate that without feeUng one's 
terrible imperfection. We are all very imperfect. 
But let US swear allegiance to that ideal. The 
Church shall be the union of those who endeavoxu* 
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in that direction. Your willingness to try is what 
you need to feel. If you join, I do not ask you 
for the articles of your creed. I ask you whether 
you want to be good and to do good. Whatever 
you have been up to now, if you now fed the pull 
of the Christian Ideal, and turn your face towards 
it, give me your hand in Christian fellowship, and 
let us help each other up that hill — ^the hill which 
only man can dimb, and man only by God's hdp. 
Christian disdpleship, what is it ? Entering with 
Jesus into the consciousness of the Divine Father- 
hood ; sharing with Jesus the assurance of Divine 
hdp ; working with Jesus for the uplifting of man ; 
taking sides with Jesus against selfishness and im- 
purity ; losing the life of personal aggrandisement 
and selfish personsd advantage, the life of grasping 
all for self, in the larger life of world-service, and so 
finding salvation in love. 

If you join this Church, I will never aisk you to 
pretend to believe what you do not believe, or to 
try and believe what seems to you imtrue. On the 
contrary, I will ask you to hate the very shadow of 
imtruth, to swear loyalty to truth as to God ; to 
hate all shams and hypocrisies, and in all things 
to be sincere men and women. I will ask you to 
cultivate every upward aspiration, and take care 
of every good desire as you would care for a flower 
which you wanted to be very beautiful. I will 
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ask you to carry a spirit of honesty into all your 

work, and of tenderness and delicate gentleness 

into your ordinary relations, of courage and brave 

resistance into every place of temptation. I will 

ask you to press dose into the fellowship of the 

nobler souls — ^those that live around you, and those 

you meet in the story of sacred lives ; and most 

especially will I ask you to live much with Jesus, 

and learn of Him. 

And now, as I picture myself in company with 

you, taking the pledge of the higher life together, 

I lift up my soul to God, and say : — 

Father, gathered at Thy footstool, 
Lowly do we bow; 
Let Thy Spirit, ever near us, 
Inly speak Thy message now. 

Pilgrim souls, we need the guiding 
Of Thy heavenly hand ; 
Lead us daily on our journey, 
Lead us to the better land. 



With wider view, come loftier goal ; 
With fuller light, more good to see; 
With freedom, truer self-control 
With knowledge, deeper reverence be. 

We bless Thee for the growing light. 
The advancing thought, the widening view. 
The larger freedom, clearer sight, 
Which from the old tmfolds the new. 

Anew we pledge ourselves to Thee 
To follow where Thy truth shall lead. 
That truth alone can make us free ; 
Who go with God are safe indeed. 
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VIII. 



Does Evolution Account for Jesus? 



AN old writer said : " It is the glory of God to 
conceal a thing." I do not know what he 
meant, but the words suggest a fact, viz., 
that in the human mind the thought of God is 
wedded to the sense of mystery. However much 
we believe in the inunanence of God, the thought 
of transcendence is also necessary. God must be 
greater than the visible universe, and greater than 
our minds, or He can be no God to us. And it is 
true, as the old theologians used to say, that a God 
fully understood would be no God at all. Because 
this is so, and because the sense of mystery has 
ever been associated with belief in God, the pious 
beUever has often been afraid of the advances of 
knowledge in certain directions. The advances 
look to him like tearing down the veil of the Holy 
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of Holies. He feels as if Divinity departs, when 
understanding arrives. This is at least part of the 
explanation of the opposition which reUgion has 
made to science. When the physical worid was 
declared to have been a slow evolution through 
countless ages instead of a six days' creation, it 
was felt to be no longer God's work. It stood 
" explained," so to speak ; there was no longer any 
need of God. Still there were the various species 
of animals, Uttle mysteries that required God. But 
evolution was made to cover these, and once again 
there was a great outcry — ^more divinity had 
disappeared because more explanation had arrived. 
Still, there was no doubt that man was specially 
created. But the evolution theory crept on and 
claimed man. At first the believer would only 
grant his body, and claimed his soul as a direct 
creation. Evolution now claims the soul too. 
Even then religion would cling to Jesus as an 
exception, a miracle, one person at least with whom 
evolution had nothing to do, of whom no explanation 
can be given, and in whom, therefore, God may 
dwell. And there are many people now who feel 
that if evolution accoimts for Jesus, the divinity 
of Jesus and of Christianity is gone. In one sense 
this is quite true. Where there is divinity there 
is mystery, no doubt, i.e., something more than we 
can fully understand, something which at best we 
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can only partly understand ; it is the glory of God 
to conceal a thing. But we must remember, too, 
that it is also the glory of God to reveal part of the 
thing He conceals. If it were entirely concealed 
we could know nothing about it, could not even 
know that it was Divine ; mere mystery would have 
no positive diaracter at all. And so, whereas the 
Divine will always be partly unknown, it must also 
be partly known, or we cannot even assert its 
existence. Now our belief to-day is that the Divine 
Existence interpenetrates all existence ; that there 
is not a blade of grass in the valley, not a bird in 
high heaven, which is not getting its life from 
God moment by moment. From this, and what I 
have said before, two things follow : first, that all 
knowledge is knowledge of God ; if God is in all, 
science, instead of teaching us to do without Him, 
as used to be thought, is only further acqusdntance 
with His way. This should change the whole 
attitude of religion to science, and enable us to look 
upon science as that Glory of God which reveals 
part of the thing He conceals. The other conclu- 
sion is that all our science, the sum total of our 
knowledge will never cover Reality. God will 
always be too great for our measurements and 
estimates ; it will always be His glory to conceal 
a thing. 
Now, as a matter of fact, science has not taken 
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us away from mystery. It is true that men have 
never known as much about the world as they 
know to-day, but it is siso true that they were 
never more aware of the mystery that surrounds 
them on every hand. Science has found many 
solutions ; many old-world puzzles are puzzles no 
longer ; but science has also brought new problems, 
and the whole system together is as great a puzzle 
as ever. If God dwelt only in mystery, physical 
science would not be likely to banish Him, for it 
increases the mystery rather than diminishes it. 
And this is what we could expect on the hypothesis 
that the Divine Life interpenetrates aU Ufe. We 
should expect every object to transcend knowledge ; 
and it does, even " the flower in the crannied waU." 
We can therefore retain our interest in mystery, 
and send our faith within its veil as the high-priest 
of the soul, without opposing knowledge as the 
reUgious man used to do, accepting indeed the 
knowledge itself as part revelation of the God who 
transcends it. We are not jealous, therefore, of 
the range which evolution is made to cover. To 
us all evolution is a Divine process, and therefore 
Divinity is not denied when evolution is admitted. 
At the same time, if anyone supposes that our 
knowledge of evolution accounts for Jesus, I would 
remind him that it does not accoimt for a single 
one of us. Our knowledge is not a full accoimt of 
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any single thing indeed, much less is it a full account 
of man. Individuality has not yet yielded to any 
ultimate analysis. 

It is one of the merits of our age that it has built 
up a science of man unexampled in the history of 
human thought. Looking at the content of the 
individual life, this age gives a fuller answer than 
any of its predecessors to the question : — ^What is 
the individual ? The external history of man has 
been more fully traced, the fortune and conditions 
of his life through long periods of time, and in 
many lands, have been more elaborately investi- 
gated than ever before. Not only so, but the 
processes of his mind have been watched and 
anal}^sed, his internal world searched, as never 
before. Great attention has been given, too, to 
the consideration of his relations, past and present. 
The results of all these investigations supply a 
fuller account of the individual man than was 
possible at any previous time. But let us not be 
deluded into the notion that we can now entirely 
account for him. " This man " is still a puzzle. 

Locke would explain all we find in the individual 
by his own experience ; the soul starts as a blank 
page, and everything has to be written in. But 
this is impossible. A complete blank would not 
be a soul ; only by virtue of its being other than 
blank could it be a soul at all. Experience could 
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not begin in such a case ; experience pre-supposes 
an intemsd worid capable of being acted upon, and 
of itself re-acting upon an external. Moreover, our 
first acquaintance with the human soul shows it in 
this relation of action and reaction with an environ- 
ment ; interaction, not passivity, is what we first 
discern to be its life — the blank page theory is 
abandoned. The attempt to explain the individual 
through heredity gives a much wider view, and has 
done good service in many ways. It has established 
the organic imity of the race, and linked the ages 
together. That no man is as if his ancestors had 
not been is certain enough ; we can no more imder- 
stand the man of to-day without the history of 
humanity that lies behind him than we can imder- 
stand the shape of the earth without considering 
the action through ages of the geological forces ; 
the teaching of evolution throws a flood of light on 
many things in the individual Ufe which were 
utterly inexplicable without it ; these go a long 
way towards answering the question : What is the 
individual man ? But remember that eveh when 
we have taken a fuU accoimt of all these, the indi- 
vidual is stiU not fully accounted for. 

Even if one held that a fuU accoimt of the human 
race would yield a fuU account of the individual, 
the contention would not be of much use, for that 
full account can never be got. Moreover, I would 
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remind you that the " race " is a mental conception ; 
the race is made up of individuals, and to say that 
the former accoimts for the latter is to foiget that 
the latter are necessary to the former ; individuals 
there must have been before there could be a 
human race. If you push the explanation back 
to previous stages of evolution below man, you are 
still without an explanation. This puzzle of what 
the individual is has appeared and still appears to 
many to require the belief in pre-existence. They 
say that neither the individual's experience in this 
life, nor his inheritance through the race can account 
for him ; he must have had previous lives, or he 
could not be what he is. Well, on that question of 
pre-existence I have an open mind. I know no 
evidence for it, nor any insuperable objection to 
believing it. But it would not solve the problem 
of individuahty ; it would only carry the puzzle 
back to previous stages. The truth is that the 
human soul is an existence whose mystery is un- 
solved. Here is the testimony of Hoffding, one of 
the ablest of recent psychologists. "Each indi- 
vidual trait, each individusd property, might perhaps 
be explained by the power of heredity, and the 
influence of experience ; but the inner unity, to 
which all elements refer, and by virtue of which 
the individuahty is a psychical individuality, 
remains for us an eternal riddle." This is the 
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riddle that remains however many incarnations 
you admit. 

You look at a man, and you say he walks like 
his father, laughs like his mother, shows one ancestor 
in one habit, and another in another ; he got this 
by heredity, and that by experience ; you may go 
further and say, he got this or that from a previous 
life. Yes, but when you have said your last word, 
and collected all your knowledge together, what 
you have not accoimted for is just what makes that 
man himself, and different from anybody else — ^the 
essence of his individuality escapes all your account. 
Every human soul is a unique fact. All parents, 
like the parents of Carlyle's Professor, may well 
wonder who the mysterious stranger was that gave 
them the charge of a new soul. 

Now, if it be a fact that we cannot give a full 
accoimt of any man, is it any wonder that we 
cannot give a full accoimt of great men ? In the 
modem world, who pretends to be able to accoimt 
fully for Shakspere ? Matthew Arnold, in his 
sonnet on Shakspere, says : — 

** others abide our questicm. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask — ^Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge." 



* And Thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-schooled, self-scanned, self-honoured, self-secure, 
Didst tread on earth unguessed at — Better so 1 
All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 
All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow. 
Find their sole speech m that victorious brow." 
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If we asked for an account of Shakspere, how 
absurd it would be to tell us who his father and 
mother were, where he was bom and brought up, 
and other such information. 

But if we ran off from this to say that Shakspere 
was unrelated to his age and the previous ages, 
that he owed nothing to anybody, that would be 
more absurd still. Even Arnold's sonnet is an 
over-statement. Questions about Shakspere have 
brought very fruitful answers, and given us much 
light. Parents and birthplace do count. He owed 
much to previous authors, and much to the stimulus 
of his age, that ample Elizabethan age ; he owed 
a good deal even to Stratford. It is not difficult to 
trace his relations, and many of his obligations ; 
but when all this is done, you have not accounted 
for Shakpere — ^he remains the wonder of English 
literature. 

Or go back into pre-Christian times. Who 
would pretend that the age of Plato accoimts for 
him ? It would be absurd to say that he had no 
mental afl&nities ; that he was totally imrelated to 
all before and aroimd him ; but that he towered 
above his time is a fact. That was why men came 
to believe that he had been miraculously bom. 

It was so with Buddha. The impression he 
made, the influence he acquired, issued in a story 
of miraculous birth. The miraculous birth is no 
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explanation of the character of Buddha ; it is the 
character that explains the existence of the story. 
And in this way the story is a testimony to the 
character. It was the way in which they tried to 
account for so rich and rare a spirit, or such mar- 
vellous self-sacrifice in a selfish world ; and though 
the accoimt be imtrue, the facts which it sought 
to explain remain facts still. And so the inteUigent 
Buddhist can have precisely the same reverence for 
his master when he no longer beUeves in the story 

of his birth Now, if men cannot accoimt 

for any individual unit ; if we are baffled by the 
endowment of great and rare souls : is it any 
marvel that we cannot fully accoimt for Jesus ? 

With a much larger world to Uve in than the 
ancient Jews had ; with wider and more accurate 
knowledge of the history and thought of humanity 
in many lands and ages, Jesus remains to us an 
exhaustless wonder, and a perennial source of 
inspiration. 

It is, indeed, untrue to history to pretend that He 
had no human obUgations. 

It goes without saying that the conditions of 
His coimtry and His time, even together with the 
previous history, do not explain Him ; but it is 
equally true that He can never be explained without 
them. 

It is not a mere nothing that He was brought 
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up in Galilee, rather than in Judea. The north 
was much freer, and less austere than the south ; 
the physical conditions of the country afforded a 
gladder and more joyous communion with Nature. 
And Jesus had a soul for that. 

And there was preparation for Him in the reUgious 
life of the Jewish nation. Jesus owed a great deal 
to the prophets of Israel. He was indeed so like 
them that some people thought He was one of them 
re-incarnated. He owed much, I beUeve, to Rabbis, 
whose names are Uttle known to us, and to whose 
spirituahty Christendom has never done justice. 
But say aU you can slong that line, there remains 
the unique personahty of Jesus, the commanding 
Figure in Christendom. No evolution known to 
us can tell us how He came to be what He was. 

Now, while there is enough and to spare in Jesus 
to satisfy our interest in mystery, to secure an 
opportunity for faith in a transcendent character, 
let me say that the very groimd of that faith is 
what we do know and understand about Him. 
Whole Ubraries have been written on the Person 
of Christy but they leave you in the mist of meta- 
physics — ^not in the warm atmosphere of religion. 
If any person has special blessing to bestow upon 
us, we get it, not by metaphysical discussion of the 
constitution of that person, but by communion, 
and service, and worship. Do you love a human 
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being ? If so, is it your main interest to anyalse 
his or her mental constitution ? Is a satisfactory 
ultimate anal3^is a condition of your loving ? 
Assuredly not. If you love, you love, and commune 
and serve, yea and worship too ! Why not ? 
Worship is the soul's appreciation of worth, and 
where you fed the worth 3«>u cannot help it. Now, 
there is great mystery about the Person of Jesus, 
but what I do know is that His goodness. His 
purity. His love, commands the homage of my 
soul, and He gets it ! Shall I worship Him ? 
Certainly, I cannot help it. I will crown Him 
because I feel He is King ; and, because He stands 
for me the chief in goodness and self-sacrifice, I will 
crown Him Lord of all. 

That is the religious way of taking Jesus. If, 
when you read of Him, or think of Him, you feel 
that His special quality draws you, follow Him ; 
if you feel His commanding power, obey Him. So 
He will give you life, and life more abundantly. 
Evolution does not account for Jesus, but Jesus 
accoimts for a very wonderful evolution. In 
thousands of human souls He has opened springs 
of new power, which have flowed and expanded 
into broad rivers of Divine life ; and He has put 
the feet of multitudes on the rock of assurance^ and 
new songs of praise in their mouth ; He has stood 
between them and despair on many a dark day ; 
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they have seen His Figure on the waters in the 
night, in the storm, and in His voice they have 
heard God speak, and felt the storms die down. 

It is not the mere m3rstery, not the metaphysical 
something which we do not understand that makes 
us disciples of Jesus. It is what we do know ; it 
is the undoubted goodness that makes us bow. 
And there is no better altar, no hoUer shrine. 
And in death, perhaps more than anywhere, He 
commands. There the self-sacrifice is complete, 
and there we surrender fully. 

« O King of earth 1 Thy cross ascend, 
O'er climes and ages 'tis Thj throne ; 
Where'er Thj fading eje maj bend, 
The desert blooms, and is Thine own." 
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IX. 



The 
Christian Mission which we need. 



THERE is no doubt that the needs of our time 
call for a much bolder conception of the 
range of the Christian Gospel than that 
taken by Mission movements ; and also for a state- 
ment of redemptive truth in harmony with the 
established results of modem knowledge, such as 
only a small minority of the Missioners make. The 
world of culture, on the one hand, and the great 
bulk of our modem democracy on the other, are 
outside the churches. These are two facts which 
cannot be denied, and ought no longer to be ignored. 
A great and venerable preacher not long ago poked 
fun at the young preacher who addressed an appeal 
from the pulpit to men of science when there was 
no man of science within a mile ! The yoimg 
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preacher may have richly deserved it. But a 
serious fact lies there. It is unfortunately true 
that the men of science are not within a mile of 
our churches. It is further true that they never 
will be until the pulpit squares its appeal with all 
the sure results of science. So long as the pulpit 
insists upon the proclamation of obsolete opinions 
as fundamentals, the cultured man will pass by on 
the other side. Moreover, a fact which preachers 
often forget is that imcultured masses have passed 
into an atmosphere in which they no longer feel the 
force of appeals which once went straight to the 
hearts of the people. They know no science as 
such, but they are living in the atmosphere created 
by it, and many old appeals and dogmas have lost 
their power, though the people may not know why. 
The first handbill distributed in Bradford in con- 
nection with the Simultaneous Mission warned men 
that they were in danger of "Eternal ruin," and 
said " Soon the Judgment will be set, and the Door 
Shut." This was put into the hands of thousands 
of people who never attend any place of worship. 
It promised them that the Mission would show them 
the way of escape from this dreadful destiny. But 
the thousands were neither frightened by the threat, 
nor wooed by the promise. The appeal did not 
touch them. We need to recognise that upon vast 
multitudes the day for this kind of appeal is over. 
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The appeal on that side lies to the real hdl whidi 
sin brings and which none can deny — ^the hell of 
the mediaeval imagination has had its day. The 
same might be said of other dogmas always promi* 
nenced in revival services. The reason why many 
of us do not fed enthusiastic when a Mission is 
proposed is that we know beforehand that it will be 
used as a special opportunity for emphasising, as 
truths, forms of doctrine which we no longer hold ; 
and probably for a good deal of denunciation of 
intellect, which we think ought to be every day 
consecrated to God in hard work ; and quite 
possibly also for stirring up an uncharitable temper 
towards men whose work is not on what are con- 
sidered strictly orthodox lines. 

The first conversion needed is the conversion of 
ministers to downright uncompromising sincerity in 
the large sense, i.e., to an absolutely sincere dealing 
with the facts of knowledge and experience. Merdy 
to go cm insisting upon traditional theories which 
are rejected so widdy by most thinking men, who 
have no ecclesiastical interests to narrow their 
vision, or warp their judgment, is fatal to the higher 
interests of truth, and is a spedes of sloth whidi 
should have a prominent place on the list of sins 
to be condemned. It cannot be denied that a very 
large number of ministers shew great unwillingness 
to examine facts which are against their traditional 
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positions. Here is a sample. A minister was 
asked to join a dass to which a competent modem 
scholar was to deliver lectures on the New Testa- 
ment. He replied thus : " A man at my age wants 
some ground to stand on ! " Here is the funda- 
mental scepticism which is so often found to be the 
bulwark of orthodoxy — ^a real doubt as to whether 
the positions would bear examination, and whether 
any position at all would be possible, if we once 
dared to make enquiries ! A great deal of insistence 
upon traditional beUefs, as fimdamental, rests upon 
this imderl3dng infidehty. We have no lack of 
S3mipathy with the minister's difl&culties. To find 
upon enquiry that the ground on which one has 
always thought he was standing is sUpping from 
imder his feet is a terrible experience. I have gone 
through it, and know what it is to endure long 
months of agony whose nights brought Uttle sleep, 
and whose days were da5rs of torture. For its own 
sake, I could wish no hmnan being to have the same 
experience, but for the sake of what came out of it 
— the sense of emancipation ; the feeling that I 
could be perfectly honest in my ministry ; that I 
would never again allow any interest, personal or 
ecclesiastical, to prevent my taking fair account of 
any fact ; the sure faith in the eternal goodness of 
God, and in the reality of Divine help for man to 
conquer sin and transfigure sorrow — ^for these I 
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would see my best friend go down into the very 
shadow of death, that he might again come up with 
the Ught of God upon his face. 

The reconstruction of reUgious truth, when the 
old forms are broken, is to many t3^pes of mind 
most difl&cult — ^it requires great patience, and a 
willingness to endure pain. But we are convinced 
that to stick to any body of opinions from fear lest, 
if they be questioned, aU ground be lost, makes it 
impossible for a man to live or work at his best. 
He must deal with perfect candour with all facts, 
and take the results which he honestly gets where- 
ever they may lead him, if he is to give the world 
his best service. Geo. Adam Smith has well 
said : — " It is very largely by the Christian 
ministry's n^lect of their intellectual duties that 
so much irreligion prevails." Now, there is wide- 
spread behef among non-churchgoers that even 
when ministers are sincere in the sense that they 
beheve what they say, they are not sincere intellec- 
tually ; that they turn away from evidence which 
they ought to examine ; that they pronounce 
judgment on such questions as those of Bibhcal 
Criticism without ever sitting down to acquire any 
real knowledge of the subject ; that they talk of 
social problems without understanding them at all, 
and denounce Socialists without any real grip of 
their theories. The next great revival of religion 
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in England must be bom in the ministers' studies. 

Nor do we fail to sympathise with the difl&culty 
which comes to the minister from his denomination. 
If he squarely set himself to face facts he may have 
to suffer certain stigmas, and be deprived of certain 
honours, and find certain platforms closed to him. 
There are men who. would rather let the facts go 
than suffer these things. 

CongregationaUsm is by no means free from the 
pperations of the tar-brush. Churches are known 
to have been warned against hearing certain men 
upon whom the label of heresy was afiixed. Such 
heresy haters do not perhaps realise how much 
earnest moral service they shut out of the ministry ; 
how many men through fear of them are never 
quite their best selves ; how many ministerial con- 
sciences are half-blighted by the constant trimming 
and phrasing necessary to keep off the stigma, and 
secure the bread and butter. Not only so, but 
many men excellently endowed for the ministry, 
and with a passion for doing good, refuse to enter 
it because of the orthodox screw. At the door of 
these heresy hunters, sincere though they may be> 
lies the responsibiUty for a large part of the in- 
difference of the world to the calls of an inefficient 
church. A ministry free from within and from 
without to have access to facts, and to construct 
lau)wledge honestly from facts, and to proclaim it 
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without {ear, is the first need of the modem church. 

Wherever a minister has dared every opposition 
and done this, provided he has moderate gifts for 
preaching, and that deeper spiritual experience bom 
in personal fellowship with God, and issuing in a 
passion for the human good, the results are an 
ample compensation for any deprivations. He 
finds himself able to intercourse with the inner 
minds of men as never before, and to put them in 
touch with trath that must make them better men. 

Nothing here said means that the ministry is to 
be a mere piece of logic or argumentation ; it must 
be the message of a soul aflame with the sense of 
God ; it must have in it the mighty emotion of a 
heart thoroughly captured by its tmth. Our 
experience, however, is that the more candidly we 
do our thinking, the greater our passion is for the 
trath we find ; and if, with a fearless mind, we have 
also a pure heart and an obedient will, even those 
flashes of spiritual insight in which we see into the 
deep things of God and man become more frequent, 
and clear and intense. Indeed, any consciousness 
that we are keeping an3rthing back from our own 
full sight, that we are arbitrarily setting aside any 
difficulties or any evidence, is itself a subtraction 
from emotional power. The strongest and most 
satisfactory emotion is felt for that trath which 
carries the whole united soul of man, intdlect and 
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conscience and will, in its power. Honest thinking 
does not lessen fervour ; it increases it ; the more 
squarely we see, the more intensely we fed ; God 
is more real, and the human soul infinitely precious. 

Again, if the Church is to mission the world it 
must include in its gospel some message on what 
are known as "Social Questions." We are all 
agreed as to the necessity of dealing with the 
individual ; if a man is bad, individual conversion 
to goodness is necessary ; we all agree that a good 
society cannot be made up of bad men ; that the 
best social and economic arrangements would be 
corrupted by corrupt men ; that no narrowing 
down of our message into a mere question of econ- 
omics will do ; that ultimately what we want is 
to get every man into a satisfactory personal 
relation to God. 

But we need to recognise much more generally 
than is done in the Churches, the essentially social- 
ised character of some of the greatest sins of our 
time. There are systems which make a vast 
amoimt of wickedness inevitable even to the best 
men within them, and which compel others to 
support them against their convictions. A trades- 
man may regard a combine as a gigantic swindle, 
and yet be compelled to buy from it, and so support 
what he believes to be wrong — ^he must be a sinner 
against his will. It would be easy to multiply 
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illustrations, but one will do. Now the mission 
which aims only at what is understood by individual 
conversion is obviously not enough. Indeed it 
leaves untouched many of the sorest evils of the 
time. Coimtless thousands are in such pUght, in 
the grip of such socialised evils which condition their 
daily bread, that they do not see what use their own 
conversion would be — what use to give them an 
ideal of right which they caimot even begin to act 
upon ? Personal conversion seems to these like 
mockery. They demand that if we tell them to be 
good we should also give them the chance ; and if 
we are not in dead earnest about the chance, all 
exhortation will come to little. It is quite true that 
nothing is so effective as individual conversion, if 
a sufficient number be converted ; if all individuals 
were converted to aU-round goodness, of course we 
should have no dishonest combines, no sweaters, 
no slum landlords, no commercial injustices. But 
we caimot wait until we bring aU these to the 
penitent form before we release their victims. Alas, 
many do not even understand that conversion has 
anj^hing to do with such matters. Some of the 
workers of the inquiry room may be active partners, 
or heavy shareholders in commercial undertakings 
that treat men as if they had no souls, without 
ever thinking of the inconsistency ! 
We want a ministry that will make them think ; 
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it must be part of our message to compel them to 
see it. They may not like it ; they may stop their 
subscriptions ; they will ahnost certainly tell us 
we should preach the Gospel. If so, the best 
success of the Church will be the withdrawal of 
these men. When they go out, the world will see 
that it is worth while coming in. What the Church 
needs to dominate the world is more reality^— a 
divine baptism of reality ; less emphasis on phrases 
and more vital obedience to the principles of 
righteousness. Let the world feel that our minds 
are open on every side to truth whether it harmonise 
or not with historic creeds ; that our hearts are 
sensitive to divine influences, and tender and quick 
towards all the needs of men ; that our Uves are 
earnest battles for the right in all life's relations, 
and there will be no longer any need to bewail 
empty churches. On such lines, I could go into a 
special mission on fire. It is true that the regular 
work at home is of far more importance than special 
missions. The latter are poor things for any church 
to depend on. To be powerless and without effect 
Sunday by Simday, and then hope for a mission to 
put life into a languishing cause, is useless. But I 
believe missions have their advantages as auxiliaries. 
I do not however hope for a united mission of the 
churches as they stand, in the near future. I see 
no reason why there should not be a simultaneous 
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mission, but it would be far better to work in 
sympathetic groups rather than as before in 
geographical groups. Anyone holding the views 
advanced in this sermon, if put to work in the same 
service with another holding the old views, and 
adopting the old methods, could not be in dead 
earnest, and what is gained by the semblance of 
unity is more than lost in the want of deep intense 
feeling. If differences are vital, nothing is gained 
by sinking them for the sake of unity ; it is a real 
loss of spiritual power. How can a man be intense 
in a service where men are told things he does not 
beUeve to be true, and dealt with in a way he does 
not approve. There are many to whom a mission 
would not be a mission, unless methods were adopted 
with which many of us have ceased to sjnnpathize. 
Without such methods they could not be at their 
best ; with them we could not be at our best. Would 
it not be far better to group together the like- 
minded so that aU could work at white heat ? 
They could still work at the same time, and be united 
in their larger purposes, and in charity, though 
differing in range of subject, forms of appeal, and 
modes of work. My feeling is that a great tide of 
spiritual fervour is rising in the hearts of many, 
who, though they reject many traditional beUefs, 
have found for themselves the Eternal Power of the 
Gospel of God in Jesus Christ, and have seen with 
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a dear eye the pressing manifold needs of human 
life, and are eager for the proclamation of a great 
evangel — ^great enough to baptize the intellect into 
an honest search for all truth, to illumine and 
strengthen conscience, and to bind the will to 
righteousness ; great enough to face social problems, 
and to bring down from the heaven of faith God's 
New Jerusalem, and fix it on the earth ; and great 
enough to inspire in each man that Ufe which, when 
death comes, will know it as an episode of the 
upward march, and pass imder its shadow into the 
everlasting hght. 
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X. 



Is God in Hell? 



" , . . . We both labour and strive because we trust 
in the living God, who is the Saviour of all men, specially of 
them that believe." — i Timothy iv» lo. 



A MAN was once surprised to find himself in 
heaven. He was still more smprised when 
he failed to find there many people whose 
names, he thought, had long been written as accepted 
candidates for the Celestial City. Of one of the 
angels he enquired — " Are not such-and-such people 
here ? " to which the angel replied, " Yes, they are 
here. I can let you see them on condition that we 
do not let them see you." He took him to a place 
from which he could see the good people he had 
missed, in a room of their own. " Now,'* said he 
to the angel, " why must they not see me ? *' 
"Because," replied the angel, "they think that 
that room is the whole of heaven, and if they saw 
I 
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you with me they would not be happy another 
minute." And so, friends, there was a considerable 
element of hell in those good people's heaven, and 
a large portion of heaven in the supposed hell of 
the world outside them. 

There can be no denying that a strong tendency 
often exists in the religious world to narrow heaven, 
i.e., to circumscribe the action of Divine beneficence, 
to confine the heavenly influences within a cirde 
of humanity, to say " Christ is here," or " Christ 
is there;" "this or that is the work of God." 
Whenever we do so, we have on our hands the 
awful question — "Is all life outside that void of 
God ? Is God not in it at all ? " 

That is a question which has often been in my 
mind during the last four or five weeks. It is one 
of the advantages of a holiday that it gives one the 
opportunity of stepping as it were out of his onw 
world to see how the greater world lives, to see how 
vast multitudes are intensely interested in things 
which we only tolerate just because for the. time 
we have given up work ; to see the large numbers 
who give practically all their energy and time to 
pursuits that would be utterly distasteful to us; 
to see how things that to us are vital are almost 
entirely overlooked by an inmiense concourse of 
mankind. I have again and again asked myself 
the question — " Is God out of all this vast life ? " 
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" Is He only at work in my profession, or in what 
we call the Church ? Is the so-called religious 
life of the world the only sphere of His activity ? " 
If so, what a strange God He must be to own. so 
much and claim so little, to create all and then 
abandon most ! What a little world this great 
God has ! What an awful circumscription of 
spiritual influence ; what a Godless conception of 
social life ; and what a small sphere is given to 
God ! We much prefer to think that " God fulfils 
Himself in many ways," — that He is in all the true 
pleasures and joys of Ufe ; the God of our festal 
dajrs and times of mirth, of merry rejoicings and all 
Intimate amusements, just as much as the God of 
our solitary prayers and temple services. 

But when we recognise this there arises another 
question of appalling difficulty. We have seen in 
the world a vast amoimt of what we must call 
"evil," a turbid stream of iniquity. We have 
seen that thousands upon thousands are dominated 
by one or more powers to which we must give the 
name of sin. " Is God entirely outside that ? " 
" Is He not at work at all in those Uves ? " Does 
sin separate man from God ? Or is God in hell too 
— ^the hell which sin makes ? When a minister 
returns to his pulpit, it is natural and necessary for 
him to ask, however many times he may have 
asked before^ what is the spiritual capital on which 
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he has to draw in his work— *what is his faith ? 
Without a vital faith no real work can be done» and 
it remains a law of the spiritual world that " accord- 
ing to our faith," it shall be unto us. I know that 
if I live to work this winter with you I shall have 
to come to perscmal as well as public dealings with 
souls in many sorts of difficulty. I know before 
starting that some will come to tell me that they 
are racked by terrible doubts— doubts about God, 
doubts about duty, doubts about destiny ; that 
others will come and confide in me their most secret 
trouble, tell me of the sorrow which they must 
conceal from the world, but which is there a pressing 
constant pain at the inmost heart ; I shall have to 
be with some of you on the most sacred occasion 
of your life. You will ask me to share some great 
gladness which breaks over the boimds of your 
home ; and to be with you in the silence and shadow 
of a mighty sorrow. To-day a thankful mother 
will ask me to witness her dedication of a new-bom 
babe to the God who gave it, and to invest the 
occasion with the dignity, and tone her joy with the 
solemnity, of a religious service; to-morrow the 
scene is changed, and a young woman trembling 
on the threshold of Ufe asks me to pray for her 
because she has lost her mother, and among weeping 
children I have to try to make real that God Uves 
when &ther and mother depart. Young people 
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will ask me to hdp them to fonn their religious 
conceptions, and interpret their religious emotions ; 
and I shall jwrobably meet some who have lost their 
way and wrecked themselves on misery, and be 
asked whether I can point them through " seas of 
death, and simless gulfs of doubt " to some " golden 
harbour." 

These, and a multitude of such thoughts crowd 
into one's mind in resmning this great work of the 
Christian ministry. And they compel one to look 
into his soul and ask there— What is your faith ? 
On what ground do you stand to offer your hand 
to men ? Friends, I can find no better statement 
of my ground than I have in this text: "We 
labour and strive because we trust in the living 
God, who is the Saviour of all men, specially of those 
that believe." I believe that God lives, lives 
everywhere ; that God saves, saves everywhere. 

It is not enough to make God fill heaven ; not 
enough to think of Him as filling the life of the good 
man, — ^what of the bad ? Is not God there too ? 
In the worst hell that sin can make we must believe 
that God lives and works, or there is no hope for it. 
Miss Dougall's little book, entitled " Zeit-Geist," 
has worked out this thought in a story full of 
inspiration. 

The hero of the book is Bart To3aier, a man of 
two conversions. He was converted first frcon a 
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drunkard's life, through the instrumentality of an 
evangelical preacher. The preacher loved him and 
prayed with him, and, as the phrase has it, " showed 
him the way of salvation." He assured him that 
if he would be faithful to God's laws, God would be 
with him, and, if he Uved a life of righteousness, 
God would take away the physical craving for 
drink. Something very like a miracle took place, 
and Bart To3aier was saved. He entered into the 
new life, and in six months won a character for 
austerity in his personal habits and the severe 
righteousness of his conduct. His rule was always 
to do what was just and right, and on that condition 
he imderstood that God would keep away the 
drink appetite. 

This was a clear path to him for a time. But a 
set of circumstances arose in which vital questions 
began to be confused. He came to a point at which 
he f otmd it hard to decide which of two courses to 
take. What he would call " right " urged him to 
one, but mighty forces in his soul, and he knew them 
to be noble forces, urged him to the other. If he 
took the former, did what he regarded the just 
thing, he would consign two persons, one of whom 
he loved, to probable perdition. Why should he 
do that even to win his own soul ? He was begin- 
ning to have some contempt for God's way of 
saving him. 
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He decided to take the second course. But then 
he thought he must be outside the Divine protection, 
and that the drink would regain its ascendancy 
over him. He thought that, imtil he was paralysed 
by fear, and in that weakness he broke his pledge. 

In reflecting upon this, the reUgious problem came 
up. Why did not God, who went out of His way to 
convert him and keep him straight for a while, 
continue to do so ? He had been taught that God 
had exercised special mercy to him in his conversion, 
then why drop him so easily when he came to 
his first difl&culty ? He had also been taught that 
the grace which saved him and kept him was in no 
degree his own ; then why was he to bear all the 
disgrace of his return to evil ? He could not see it, 
and in his soul he blamed himself for his downfall, 
but he blamed God too — ^the God who had now left 
him in his evil course. His reflection continues 
through some terrible events through which he 



But a time comes when a new vision of God 
breaks upon the soul of Bart To3aier. How fooUsh 
it was to think that God was only in a part of things ; 
that he Bart To3aier could turn away from God ; 
that God's power was only with him when he sup- 
posed himself to be obedient to Him. His discovery 
was that God was in all his life, in his falls and 
failures, not only in his heroism and strength. 
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He puts it to the woman he loves in these words : 
" God is different from what I ever thought. He 
isn't in some things and not in others ; it's wicked 
to live so as to make people think that, for they 
think they can go outside of Him, and then they 
don't mind Him at all." 

Man's power to choose is the God's power in him. 
It is God's energy man is using in his rights and 
wrongs. " It is a low sort of right when we do not 
think about Him, for that's the most of what he 
wants us to do," but there is tremendous power 
given us when we know that God is in us and we in 
Him. " I tell you," says Bart To3nier, " every 
time you do a wrong thing God is with you. It's 
an awful lot of help we get to do the wrong thing, 
if that's the thing we choose to do. It gets easier 
and easier, and at first there's a lot of pleasure to it, 
but by and by it gets more and more dreadful, and 
then comes death, and that's the end here. But 
God does not change because we die, and wherever 
we go He is with us and gives us energy to do just 
what we choose to do. It's hell before we die when 
we live that way, and it's hell after, for ages and ages, 
and worlds and worlds perhaps, just imtil the 
hell-fire of sin has burnt out of us the wrong way 
of choosing. But remember, God never leaves us 
whatever we do ; there's nothing we fed that He 
doesn't feel with us ; we must all come in the end 
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to being like Himself, and there's slwsys the short 
sin^ple way of choosing his help to do right, instead 
of the long, long way through hell. But I tell you 
whether you're good or wicked God is in you and 
you in Him. If He left you, you would be neither 
good nor wicked, you would stop being ; but He 
loves you in a bigger, closer way than you can think 
of loving anybody ; and if you choose to go round 
the longest way you can, through the hell-fire of 
sin on earth and all the other worlds. He will suffer 
it all with you, and bring you in the end like Him- 
self." 

This was Bart To3aier's new faith. And he was 
not appalled when he stood with it face to face with 
all the hideous facts of life. It was a love awful 
to think of that gave men strength to do wrong 
because they chose to do wrong until through the 
ages of hell they changed their minds — this was 
more love than if God had made them into machines 
that would just go when they were wound up, and 
that no one could love. 

Friends, I do not pretend, and I am sure the 
authoress does not pretend, that she solves here the 
m3rstery of iniquity. Behind her statement there 
lies an unsolved problem. But she does give ^at 
I believe is a true and helpful thought of God, and 
I wish we could go together into our winter's work 
tmder the sway of its mighty inspiration. We 
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could, indeed, "labour and strive" if we could 
set our " trust in the living God, who is the Saviour 
of all men.'* Let us make men believe that never 
under any circumstances do they get away from 
God. You may disgrace yourselves in sin ; you 
may alienate your friends ; you may disgust the 
men who once tried to help you ; you may become 
the despised, abandoned outcast of society, but 
there, a broken, miserable, lonely wreck, hated of 
all and hateful to yourself, God is with you and in 
you. It is He who gave you the substance which 
you have wasted in riotous living. He is afflicted 
now in your affliction ; He is bruised for your 
iniquity. You may go yet further, and compel 
society to hurl you over the brink of time into 
eternity, but God is there, and He will not let you 
go. Was it not some sense of this tremendous truth 
which the old Hebrew Psalmist had when he said : 
"Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit ? or whither 
shall I flee from Thy presence ? If I ascend up 
into heaven. Thou art there ; and if I make my 
bed in Sheol, behold Thou art there." "Thou 
hast beset me behind and before, and hast laid 
Thine hand upon me." Let us work to make men 
believe that. And more. God is not only always 
in and with man, but He is always saving him. 
Have you thought what this means ? " The 
Saviour of all men, specially of those that believe." 
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He is saving the men who do not believe — all men ; 
but there is something special in the case of those 
who do believe. 

How can he be saving the men who are going 
on in their wickedness ? Through the Divine hold 
in conscience, through the influence and efforts of 
others, and through the operation often of wicked- 
ness itself. There are some men who can only 
be saved from wickedness through wickedness, 
so to speak. We will suppose that the prodigal 
son's father used persuasion with the boy not to 
leave home, but that none availed. The only way 
then for that boy to sober living was through the 
revd and riot of a fast life. That very destruction 
would be the only way of salvation. What if the 
prodigal son had not become poor ? What if the 
money had lasted interminably while the riotous 
Uving went on ? I think the time would come 
when he would want to go home — satiety would do 
what hunger did. Oh, friends, don't let us give 
up any portion of human Uf e as utterly belonging 
to the devil. If God be God, He cannot relinquish 
one single man He has made. " I beheve in God, 
the Father, Ahnighty." 

It is true that sin has a mighty hold on many 
men, that thousands look like the prey of evil, but 
"we trust in the living God," and believe that 
" the captives of the mighty may be taken away 
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and the prey of the terrible be deUvered." God 
is everywhere, and God is love. And through love's 
mighty power, sins and stains, falls and failures, 
sufferings and punishments, hells here and hereafter 
must all serve the cause of redemption — work 
towards the restitution of all things, till God is all 
in all. Here surely is a glorious Gospel. Think of 
it — think of it ! Open your soul to be filled with 
its power, and then tell it to men— tell it to the 
outcast ; tell it to the lonely ; teU it to the poor, 
tell it to the rich—" God is the Savioiu: of aU men.'* 
What a differaice it makes to a man when he 
beheves this. God is working for the salvation of 
millions who do not believe it ; then they may be 
living a dreary life, without the feeling of spring, 
without a prophecy of summer, without a sweet 
bird-note at any time ; promises there are indeed 
witten over them, but they cannot read and 
therefore do not know ; they may be even living a 
sinful and degraded life. But when a man believes 
that God is at work saving him, then the salvation 
becomes at once his special treasure — he catches 
the enthusiasm of it ; the knowledge of it is new 
power ; his outlook is opened upon the infinite ; 
his hope throbs with eternal hf e ; his love flames 
with the passion of God's own heart — " The Saviour 
of all men, specially of them that believe." God 
does indeed love us. We want to believe it. 
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A man, who is now in middle age, told me the 
other day that in the first years of manhood he was 
living in one of our large towns, and had broken 
away from all religious organisations, and in r^ard 
to religion itself felt adrift. He heard, however, 
of an elderly minister who was preaching what was 
called a "broad Gospel." The broad Gospel 
was simply that God loved all men and wished to 
save them all. The yomig man went to hear, and 
fell mider the spell of the mighty declaration. 
He applied for church membership. All that 
minister said to him was — " My young friend, do 
you feel sure that God loves you ? If you do, 
everything else will come right." And now, after 
many years of varied Ufe, that man tells me the 
story, and, with a tear of gratitude in his eye, adds : 
" And that is the truth which has grown upon me 
ever since — God loves us." 

Friends, it is the eternal Gospel. " Keep your- 
selves in the love of God." Latmch your little boat 
on the great ocean. 

" Immortal love, for ever fuU, 
For ever flowing free, 
For ever shared, for ever whole, 
A never ebbing sea." 

Let it be the sea beneath you. Let it be the sky 
over you where the Ught lives, and the clouds are 
but visitors. Let it be the atmosphere around you 
— ^live, move, and have your being in it. " Keep 
yourselves in the love of God." 
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XI. 



The Relation of Heresy to Progress, 

Acts xxiv., 14. 



THIS verse marks at once two essentials of 
progress — change and continuity. Paul and 
his persecutors worshipped the same God, 
but with a difference, which they called *' heresy.'* 
Without changes, continuity would be a reign of 
death ; without continuity, changes would have no 
coherence or relation, and could not be a mark of 
growth. In growth there is constant change, but 
all the changes are not only consistent with, but 
caused by the same Ufe. 

In physical nature this is at once recognised. 
When the blossom comes where the bud was, and 
the fruit presently takes the place of the blossom, 
no one thinks that the tree is losing its old life; 
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everybody knows that these changes are due to the 
fact that it is alive. The very same life which in 
one season gives a bud, in another gives a flower, 
and in another fruit. The bud is just as perfect as 
the flower, the flower as the fruit, though if there 
be growth the first must give way to the second, and 
the second to the third. Each is perfect in its own 
place and time — each is a stage but neither is a 
terminus. The very Ufe which produced the bud 
destroys it, not by death but by development — 
destroys it by fulfiUmg it, just as manhood destroys 
childhood, or the glory of noon the freshness of early 
morning. All this is evident enough in the physical 
world. But when we come into the mental and 
spiritual realm it is not so easily recognised. Here, 
many people read all change as disaster, and all 
development as a departure from central sources. 
In Paul, Judaism was opening out into Christianity, 
but the reUgious authorities of the day called it 
"heresy." 

It is right and proper that changes should be 
watched and weighed, for though every great 
reformation is at first a heresy, every heresy does 
not become a reformation ; Ufe must give con- 
stantly changing forms, but there are changes due 
to death. We must be prepared for changes, great 
and constant, but that does not mean that we are to 
be carried about by every wind of doctrine. It is an 
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unworthy spirit that delights in jerks, and irregular 
breaks for the sake of notoriety, and loves 
heterodoxy for its own sake. There is a great 
danger in making a virtue of " heresy," as such — 
the man who does that cares nothing for truth, 
and commits the sin which he denounces in the 
orthodox. 

We must remember, however, that every great 
advance of truth passes through the stage at which 
men call it "heresy," but this is nevertheless a 
stage in progress ; and the stigma never stops it ; 
the heretic of one age becomes the saint of the 
next — ^men are generally killed to be canonised. 

We have recognised the use and indicated the 
place of the Conservative element — ^it keeps the 
Radical from turning the world upside down too 
fast — ^but no one can read the history of reUgion 
without finding a blind conservatism which opposed 
progress at every step. Two things largely accoimt 
for this attitude. The first is the notion that 
reUgious truth is not a growth, but a gift from the 
outside. Men have conceived of it as mechanical, 
not organic. It is not a thing that grows in us, but 
it is given to us in a lump. That is what many 
mean by Revelation — ^the sum of religious know- 
ledge, given long ago— a definite quantity as well 
as quality, to which nothing must be added, from 
which nothing must be taken away. ReUgious 
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knowledge to them is not a growing plant, not an 
organism, but a mechanism incapable of improve- 
ment or enlargement. 

This we hold to be a fundamental error. Revela- 
tion could have had no beginning, nor can it have an 
ending. We cannot think of a time when God did 
not reveal Himself any more than we can think of 
a time when the sun did not shine ; the idea that 
God was before revelation is as impossible as that 
the sun was before there was light — the sun's ray 
is necessary to our conception of the sun ; revela- 
tion is necessary to our ccmception of God. But 
what any man or any age can take in of this Divine 
Light must be relative to the whole mental and 
spiritual development of that man and that age. 

It was impossible for David to take in as much as 
Paul — and quite as impossible for Paul and the 
other Apostles to take in enough for all time. Re- 
Ugious knowledge is not a limip-gift, given in full 
final form once and for ever — ^it is a life ever 
growing, ever changing. That is why "prophecy 
faileth," and "knowledge passeth away," and 
" tongues cease." 

It is inevitable that discontent should arise with 
the standpoint of mere historic faith — from this dis- 
content comes progress, but at this stage it is called 
** heresy." Once conceive of religion as a life in the 
soul, and of religious knowledge as the soul's 
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acquirement of religious truth, then you will see 
that new thoughts and ideas and new institutions 
are the necessary order of God. Just as you find 
"first the blade, then the ear, then the full com," 
so is the Kingdom of God. 

Another thing that accounts for the opposition to 
progress, and partly for that conception of revela- 
tion too, is the craving for certainty. Men cry out 
" Where will you stop ? '* The answer is — " No- 
where ; we cannot stop, we are not made for it." 

But if ideas and doctrines and institutions must 
always be held open to revision and change, we are 
certain of nothing ! Is that so ? What are you 
certain of when the plant is changing ? Not for 
two minutes does it remain exactly the same. You 
are certain it is alivey and that it promises a future 
better than the present. 

So when religious ideas and doctrines and institu- 
tions have given way, ever making room for new 
ones, and then the new in their turn grow old, what 
are we certain of ? Certain that religion itself is 
aUve — ^that through all the changes there is a con- 
tinuity of Uf e ; that if it had been dead, these 
demands would not be made — decay is not develop- 
ment ; certain that Paul the heretic, who bursts the 
old bonds of his fathers' doctrine and ritual, is yet 
worshipping his fathers' God. 

Paul said he believed all that the law and the 
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prophets taught. He believed in their kernel^ and 
he believed in their forms as serving the purpose 
of their time. He believed in them as the florist 
who develops the flower beUeves in the bud from 
which he got it — ^believed in it as a stage through 
which growth was to pass — ^but he did not believe 
in stopping at that stage. And, as he believed in 
them, we believe in him, and so we must not be tied 
by him from acquiring truth for ourselves. 

" But," it may be asked, " if we adopt certain 
ideas which are now new to us, how do we know 
that we shall not have to change them again ? " 
We do not know ; we do not want to know that. 
Certainty of that kind is impossible, unless you are 
prepared not to think any more. It was the desire 
for that kind of certainty that led to the formation 
of a canon of scripture — ^men wanted a ** ride of 
faith." But the Bible gives no rule of faith — ^it 
kindles faith, but does not rule it. The Bible gives 
faith food, but no final form. 

Men have talked, I know, of Biblical Theology, 
but the Bible has no one system of theology. Proof 
enough of that is the fact that so many diverse 
S3rstems plead the Bible as their basis. For a man 
to say " I believe the Bible " does not define his 
belief, because men of the most opposite beliefs 
will say that. Sjrstems have their day and cease to 
be, but the Bible records a spiritual, vital experience 
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of God which can never cease to wield power, and 
inspire human life. So, when men had one Bible 
they did not cease to have different opinions, and 
different codes of ritual and methods of Church 
Government. Protestantism created for us the 
theory of an infallible Book, but could not provide 
an infallible interpretation of that Book. 

If by "authority" and "certainty" you mean a 
statement of truth not open to be changed, a care- 
fully drawn up dogma which must never be ques- 
tioned, there is no such thing. We have no authority 
or certainty of that sort. 

What men call the fundamental doctrines have 
often been modified, broadened, changed, and some- 
times they have been discarded, and it has been 
found that they were not fimdamental at all. Their 
advocates of course thought that to touch them 
was godless impiety, and that the world would be 
ruined, but the world was not ruined ; the world is 
better than it ever was. 

Righteousness by law was a fundamental doctrine 
to some in Paul's day. Paul preached that 
righteousness was a transformation of soul. Honest 
Jews there were who thought that such fearful 
heresy would kill religion. But the heresy was 
the harbinger of progress, and Paul the champion 
of Christian liberty. 

The "authority" of the Church was a 
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** fundamental " doctrine of mediaevalism. It was 
a hard struggle for Luther to oppose it. When 
he advanced his ''theses" against indulgences 
it was not his intention to separate himself from 
the Roman Church. It was at a later period he 
rose to that. "Oh, with what anxiety and labour," 
said he, "with what searching of the Scriptures 
have I justified myself in conscience in standing up 
against the Pope ? " But he did — ^he opposed a 
fundamental, and the heretic burned the bull at 
Wittenberg. 

Men will think of the Reformation according to 
the standpoint they occupy. It has been said that 
it was due " to a certain uncommon and malignant 
position of the stars, which scattered the spirit of 
giddiness and innovation all over the world." 
Protestantism is light-headed and crazy — ^that is a 
flattering account of it. Some Roman Catholic 
writers do not hesitate to put it down as the cause 
of atheism and infidelity, while Protestants con- 
sider that the Reformers were doing God's work. 

Like Paulinism before it. Protestantism was a 
heresy marking the march of progress. 

The same might be said of Pmitanism. There 
are Nonconformists to-day who think that any 
departure from the theology and beliefs of the 
Puritans can only be in the direction of perdition. 
But the very power of the Puritan was his sturdy 
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independence of thought, his daring to think for 
himself. We may be called conceited if we avow 
that we differ from the Puritans, but they were 
called conceited in their own day. If you read the 
epistle dedicatory in the A. V. of the Bible, you 
will find the translators describing the Puritans to 
King James as " self-conceited Brethren, who run 
their own ways, and give liking unto nothing but 
what is framed by themselves, and hammered on 
their own anvil ! " Yes, the long-honoured 
orthodox Puritan was a conceited heretic in his 
own day, making a wilful departure from truth. 

Nothing is more anti-Pauline and anti-Puritan 
in spirit than to be tied down to external 
authorities. 

We want to " follow the faith " of great, good 
men of the past, but to follow their faith does not 
mean to swallow their creed. They saw well 
enough the need for re-casting ideas and institutions 
as the age advanced. We must see that too, or 
we shall be unworthy of them. We must some- 
times depart from their methods to be worthy of 
their manliness, discard their precepts to hold 
their principles, and reject their theology to be true 
to their religion. The grand spirit of the earUer 
Puritanism we still want, but the narrowness into 
which later Puritanism drifted we certainly do not 
want. 
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The plain lesson of history is that each genera- 
tion has to make its own contribution to the world's 
progress ; take its own share in the investigation of 
truth, make its own discoveries, and help the general 
advance. Facts which one age could not discover 
are discovered in the next; sciences are built at 
one time which were not possible at another. In 
no department — ^intellectual, social, moral, or 
reUgious — ^has all the truth been taught yet. If 
you ask : how did not the modem science of BibUcal 
criticism arise sooner ? Were there not great scholars 
long ago ? You may as well ask why was the world 
so long allowed to think that the sun went roimd 
the earth ? or : why did no one discover the law of 
gravitation before Newton? or: if Protestantism 
is such a good thing, why did it not come about 
earlier ? or, why did we not get electric traction 
500 years ago ? We can only say that this has 
been the order, and we must accept it. 

There is no rest in the sense of final knowledge 
for a truth-loving spirit. Do not mourn over that — 
unrest in that respect is the secret of happiness, to 
rest would be to rust. Our joy is not in finding 
only, but in seeking also ; to reach the goal would 
be death, but to be for ever reaching imto what 
never can be fully reached — that is eternal Ufe. 
We are finding ; but if all were found, immortality 
would be an imbearable thought. 
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"But this constant change," some one sajrs, 
**is very disturbing and perplexing." No doubt, 
but that is inevitable in progress. If a flower 
becomes root-bound the gardener must not grumble 
about the trouble of re-potting it ; and if our 
knowledge grow too large for old doctrines and 
our faith for old forms, the new wine must be put 
into new bottles. Let us never seek to squeeze 
an enquiring spirit into the vice of orthodoxy; 
or check the soaring of the soul in the realm of 
truth. Remembering the wondrous character of 
truth's journey down the ages, let us restrain 
the brand of heresy from honest men ; and if 
any of you, by virtue of honest, hard, and con- 
scientious thinking, are looked upon with suspicion, 
and spotted by heresy-hunters, let me remind you 
that you are in illustrious company. You rank 
with the Luthers, the Wydiffes, and the Pauls of 
all the ages — ^men who had trial of cruel mockings, 
and scourgings, yea, of bonds and imprisonment. 
" Of whom the world," yea of whom the Church, 
"was not worthy " — ^men "who quenched the violence 
of fire," "and stopped the mouths of lions;" — 
men who could be tied but not terrified, killed but 
not conquered, who could live by faith, and die in 
fire. Yes, heresy is quite respectable. 

But, let us not forget the other element in pro- 
gress — ^the element of continuity. The heresy which 
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relates to progress is not a breach with the past 
— ^it is essentially one with that which is best in* 
it. Every reformation must be rooted in the past, 
or it will not come to much. No new idea will 
have any permanent influence which is not rooted 
in an old one. 

Judaism was as necessary to the Christianity 
which replaced it as the bud was to the flower 
that replaced it. 

And the great man who leads a reformation is 
never so much alone as he seems. Some of the best 
minds in Judaism had prepared the way for Paul. 
The roots of the Reformation lie much further back 
than Luther. In 1431 Cardinal Julian Cesarini 
voiced a general feeling of the need of reforming the 
Church. The 15th century and the b^;inning of the 
i6th was an age of general progress. There was a 
revival in Uterature, in painting and sculpture — 
Erasmus and Raphael and Angdo had come. Col- 
umbus discovered America. Vasco da Gama sailed 
round the Cape of Storms and turned it into a Cape 
of Good Hope, opening up a new route for trade. 
In the midst of this general movement we find the 
Reformation, and no one knows how fax this made 
the Reformation possible. Inside the Church and 
out of it the way was prepared, and when the time 
came, the man came too. Luther, the leader of the 
new age, was the product of the past and present, 
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tho' he was also something more than that, just 
as the flower is the product of the bud and some 
thing more. The great future he led in was rooted 
in the past which he abandoned. There lies the real 
strength of every revolution. 

The Reformer must interpret the instincts of 
many, or the Reform has no chance. The true 
Reformer is always an idealist, but a practical 
idealist, *.^., he concretes what is vague in many 
minds; puts in a dear definite light what many 
have dimly seen ; his ideal is already latent in the 
thoughts of the people. This gives the Reformation 
the element of continuity, builds up the future out 
of the past — ^this is how progress itself is conser- 
vative, conserving all the best of all the ages. Indeed 
continuity binds all Ufe into one grand whole, and 
makes all history one. All the centuries were 
necessary to make this one, and this one owns 
them all. No good thing has ever been lost. 
The heresies which advance the world carry the 
good of the past into the changes they bring. 

Friends, have no desire for changes for their 
own sake, but do not be afraid of them in God's 
order of progress. If they must be made, make 
them, though it be through fire. Your heresies 
shall be the orthodoxies of the new world. 

** Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her wretched 
crust; 
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Hre her cause bring fame and profit, and 'tis prosperous to be 

just; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, when the coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified. 
And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had denied." 

** By the light of burning heretics, Christ's bleeding feet I track. 
Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the Cross that turns not back, 
And these mounts of anguish number how each generation learned 
One new word of that grand Credo which in prophet hearts have 

burned 
Since the first man stooped God-conquered with his face to 

heaven upturned. 
For Humanity sweeps onward : where to-day the martyr stands ; 
On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands ; 
Par in front the Cross stands ready and the crackling fagots bum, 
While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 
To glean up the scattered ashes into History's golden urn. 
New occasions teach new duties: Time makes ancient good 

uncouth. 
They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of 

Truth; 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires I we ourselves must pilgrims 

be. 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly thro' the desperate 

wintry sea, 
Nor attempt the Future's portal with the past's blood-rusted 

key." 
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XII. 

Fear in the Real Pentecost 

Acts ii.y 43a. 



THESE words describe one of the effects of the 
first Pentecost on the Christian disciples. 
Pentecost was an dd Jewish feast, and the 
disciples of Jesus looked forward to it this time with 
peculiar anticipations. You know that when any 
great change has taken place in your life, a strange 
and pathetic and anticipatory interest attaches to 
all the old days that were in any way specially 
observed. If you have been transfigured by a new 
glory, or claimed by a new vision, or penetrated 
by a great sorrow, the change will emphasize itself, 
will give you deep intense realizations of itself cm 
an the q[>ecial occasions of life — birthdays, annual 
gatherings, Christmas festivals, the beginning and 
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end of years, for instance. Any occasion which in 
any way concentrates life opens out the meaning 
and intensifies the significance of the change. You 
remember with what feeUngs you came to the first 
Christmas gathering after your child died — ^that 
death which altered for you the meaning and drift 
of Ufe, and changed the tone and colour of all things. 
Or perhaps it was not a sad separation, but rather 
a joyful union that brought you to the old festival 
with new expectations. To the changed soul old 
occasions come with new meanings. 

Imagine what had happened to those Pentecost 
men. They had known Jesus, and Uttle as they 
had understood Him, their knowledge had changed 
them greatly, and changed for them the meaning 
of all things. 

The old festival comes round ; they are agitated 
with strange expectations ; they feel sure some- 
thing unusual is to happen ; the past forms into 
prophecy ; they are wrought upon from the Unseen ; 
a great promise of Divine visitation is giving tremu- 
lous expansion to their hearts ; and " when the day 
of Pentecost was fully come, they were all with 
one accord in one place " — drawn together by a 
common impulse, and moved with mystic expec- 
tancy. 

" And suddenly there came a sound from heaven 
as of a mighty rushing wind." It was quite true- 
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the old festival was a new thing ; Pentecost had 
never meant this before. "They were filled with 
the Spirit." The power told upon multitudes. 
Many were called to a new vision of Divine things, 
and thousands of lives passed through a new baptism 
into hoUer consecrations and diviner purity. These 
altered the new fellowship, were added to the 
church. We should expect to hear that there was 
great rejoicing, which indeed there must have heea, 
but listen — "Fear came upon every soul." Why 
fear ? Before I answer this, let me say a word on 
the real Pentecost. There are Pentecosts for the 
individual soul and Pentecosts for society. And 
the true Pentecost ever consists in the consciousness 
of the Divine invasion. I would define Pentecost 
so — ^the consciousness of the Divine invasion. It 
is no mere self-exaltation ; it is not man working 
himself up to a certain pitch of feeling by concen- 
trating his thought upon a delusion. Rather, it is 
man waking up to the knowledge that God is the 
fulness of life ; that his own spirit is invaded by 
the Spirit of the Eternal, and is to be transfused 
with His quality and power. Pentecost never 
comes to the soul by any mere automatic action ; 
it comes as beauty and order came out of chaos, by 
the brooding over it of the Spirit of God ; or as 
fulness comes to the tidal river, from the vastness 
of the ocean that sends it of its own. Pentecost is 
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the recognition of the Divine Invader, and a response 
to His presence. When many so recognise and 
respond there is a Pentecost for society ; there is 
indeed a church and a fellowship. The true Pente- 
cost for you and for me is that time when the 
channeb of life are filled from the ocean of God ; 
when our spirit becomes the Holy of Holies because 
the Eternal dwells within ; when the inmost shrine 
is lit by the sacred Presence. 

But when this comes, why should there be fear ? 
Friends, it cannot be otherwise. This little verse 
touches a truth which every man who knows the 
high goings of the soul understands well enough. 

In the first place, it is in the real Pentecost that 
man becomes aware of the deeper mystery of exis- 
tence. The world ceases to be simple, and life 
becomes indeed very complex. Pentecost is a look 
into infinite relations ; a glance into depths unex- 
plored and inexplorable. When you begin to 
realize that the Infinite God is in direct contact and 
dealing with your soul, the very meaning of your 
existence stretches out on all sides into mystery. 
Then indeed you see that " In mystery the soul 
abides." This vision will give you the one great 
confidence of life ; it will grow into triumphant 
faith, but at first fear will come with it. The natural 
world will have no awe for Peter Bell, but Words- 
worth says — 
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'' I would stand 
If the night blackened with a coming storm, 
Beneath some rock, listening to notes that are 
The ghostly language of the ancient earth, 
Or make their dim abode in distant winds/' 

and he would feel awe because to him nature was 
vital not mechanical, spiritual not material, and he 
was ever aware of the Spirit and Presence of the 
universe, interfused through aU things. Recognise 
the spiritual and feel it, and your worid is not simple ; 
your life becomes a conmiunion and fellowship with 
the Unseen, and the movements of the spirit an 
effect of and a response to initiations of the Spirit 
of God. The first coming into full view of this 
mystery brings fear, like the trembling of the high 
priest as he entered within the veil ; it is the fear 
of a soul entering the darkness to commune with 
God. 

Again, the incoming of a new spirit of life brings 
fear because it comes without form, you feel it 
before you know what shape it will take, and what 
it is going to make of you ; you are aware of the 
invasion, and of its general purpose, but its methods 
and its effects are imrevealed, and fear comes upon 
the soul. Try to think yourself back into some 
experience that will help you to imderstand this. 
Many of you can no doubt do so. Is it not true 
that the early hours of a great passion are marked 
by a tremor ? If you can remember a time when 
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by some new vision your whole soul was moved 
as by a mighty convulsion, was there not a fear in 
it ? You felt that some great power had taken 
hold of you, but what it was going to make of your 
life you did not know, and fear came upon the soul. 

Ehphaz described such an experience to Job. 
" A thing was secretly brought to me, and mine ear 
received a little thereof. In thoughts from the 
visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth on men, 
fear came upon me and trembling, which made all 
my bones to shake. Then a spirit passed before 
my face, the hair of my flesh stood up ; it stood still, 
but I could not discern the form thereof.*' And 
there was the cause of the fear. He saw the spirit 
but could not discern the form. This is often the 
order of spiritual manifestation. You are taken 
possession of by a spirit, but it is only in time you 
learn in what forms of life that spirit is going to 
Uve, and how it will deal with the old forms, and 
while that is uncertain, even though there be con- 
fidence, yet there is also fear. In that time when 
the spirit heaves your whole being with strange 
and mysterious emotion, before any forms are 
discernible, fear comes upon the soul. 

And there is such a time in the transition to a 
new life, we know. Even the intellectual form you 
do not discern. There is a time when you may be 
said to feel a thought, much more than you think it 
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— ^it is not so much thought as fdt ; i.e., you have 
not fonnulated it, not stated it with any preciseness 
even to yourself, and yet you are sure it is there. 
Of course there is no clean line of separation 
between feeling and thought, but there are states 
of mind in which these respectively describe the 
predominating characteristic. You know you can 
be greatly moved before you can connect with that 
movement any definite ideas ; the spirit may pass 
before you when even the intellectual form is not 
seen. And so too of practical forms. These belong 
to the future of a great emotion ; in the early 
hours they are all uncertain, and fear may come 
upon the soul. 

The case of Luther illustrates this. The Lutheran 
movement, which became a definite formal 
theology, and a definite ecclesiastical organization, 
was at first only a great agitation in Luther's soul. 
He may indeed be said to have feU his great doctrine 
before he ever thought it. He had a mighty 
dissatisfaction, a terrible feeling of unrest, some- 
thing was wrong, he knew, something seriously 
wanting in his reUgion, there was a feding after 
something different — ^all this, with deep convulsions 
of soul before Luther himself could have told you 
what it was. And great fear came upon his soul 
in those days. What this agitation really meant, 
how it would work, he trembled as he thought ; 
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he felt the spirit, but could not discern the form. 
And in later days when the intellectual form had 
been taken, but the practical not yet, he had much 
faar too. When Luther saw that spirit, felt that 
great convulsion, he did not dream that he would 
have to break with the Roman Catholic Church ; 
that a new church would be the practical form 
which the spirit would take, did not come within his 
ken. And those were days of strain, days of great 
fear, when the spirit was proving too much for the 
old, and yet the new form had not appeared. 

The same was true in the case of CromweU. It 
would be difl&cult to name two more intrepid souls 
than Luther and Cromwell — they must be near the 
top of the world's hst of heroic men. And I select 
them for that reason to show the meaning of this 
fear in the real Pentecost. It certainly came 
upon Cromwell's soul as upoiji Luther's. He, too, 
had the feeling of the new movement before he had 
any definite ideas about it, and long before he could 
settle what to do. His great soul knew the throes 
of mighty emotion before his mind formulated it 
into ordered thought. And when he had formed 
the thought of it in his mind, the practical shape, 
the working of it out, on society was yet to come. 
And you have only to follow his letters to see that, 
with all his unflinching faith, fear often came upon 
his soul. 
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Again, the history of the love-passion in noble 
and pure souls illustrates the same fact. You ask 
any true artist to portray for you a soul coming 
imder the influence of another spirit of perfect 
aflftnity, and feeling the rise, powerful and masterful, 
of the pure passion of love, what will be its char- 
acteristic ? Joy, exultation, expansion ? Yes, but 
surely, fear also. There would be a tremor, and 
the vibration of fear. 

But it is said " Pefrect love casteth out fear.*' 
But what is " perfect love ? " Perfect love is love 
with its fuller meanings in sight, love at the stage 
where it is revealed in all its main dealings with life 
— ^there it does cast out fear. But in the early 
hours, these dealings are the very things that are 
not seen. All we know then is that some over- 
whelming power has taken hold upon us, and how 
it is going to deal with us we do not know. It will 
affect all our old relations we are sure — ^but how ? 
Fear comes upon the soul. 

This, friends, is the history of many of the great 
redeeming emotions of Ufe. The descent of the 
Spirit, the Pentecost in its first stages, brings fear. 
The very Christ who walks upon the stormy sea in 
man's night, and who is there to control the storm, 
may add to its terror at first — He who will shortly 
be our Protector may appear a terrifying spectre 
for a time ; we say we have seen a spirit, before we 
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recognise our Friend. The incoming of the Spirit 
brings fear because it comes without form, the real 
Pentecost of man puts trembling in the soul. 

Again, in the real Pentecost man recognises a 
new standard of life, and feels the rise of a new 
impulse of purity. There must go with this a 
certain fear. To recognise the new standard is to 
condemn the old ; to know the higher is to at once 
fed the lower unsatisfactory and inadequate. But 
to bring all life into line with the higher is another 
matter ; to let the new transmute the old is a 
process involved in risk and difl&culty. 

In the Pentecost man rises to make purity a 
matter of will — ^he wills to be pure. But he knows 
that it is not yet a matter of the whole nature, and 
that that will must often fight inclination that 
goes the other way. In this way the new 
purity of Pentecost is on the other side of it a fear 
of evil. Once let the Pentecostal spirit come in 
and there will be many things in the world to fear 
which you never feared before. Pentecost creates 
a new sensitiveness ; gives you a delicacy as of the 
eye to which the smallest dust-grain will give pain ; 
things before unheeded penetrate your very heart 
like sword thrusts. Here is the work of the new 
purity — ^to cleanse and clear life. Power there is, 
but difl&culty there is too ; and the soul feeling God 
within it proceeds to work out its own salvation, 
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but with "fear and trembling.** 

Pentecost is the realization of new relations, and 
the work which must follow is that of perfect 
adjustment. There is a new responsibility, and 
that is never in a noble soul without fear. There 
is an awareness of differences which before did not 
exist. Man analyses himself — ^sees evil, marks it, 
brands it, condemns it, and says he must expel it| 
It is a coming of Christ to his temple, and it is to 
be a bad time for the impurities of the holy courts 
which He must make worthy of His own presence. 
It was no wonder, it was indeed quite inevitable 
that fear should come upon every soul in that 
Pentecostal assembly. They were brought to a 
truth that had new depths of mystery ; that heigh- 
tened and deepened and broadened out the meaning 
of existence, and revealed endless possibilities in 
life, and seemed to stretch out over it all — ^its sin 
and sorrow and storm and strife — a, rich promise of 
God. And yet none of this had definite shape or 
form yet ; how this new Spirit would deal with the 
old Jewish and Gentile ideas ; in what manner men 
so different should associate, what sort of church 
they could have — all these were in the future. 
There was the splendid rush of the new purity — 
there was the inflowing without doubt of the Spirit 
of the clean Christ — ^but how much this would have 
to do before their lives would be wholly clean was a 
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question that could only be asked with " fear and 
trembling." 

Oh, yes, this text is a piece of real soul-history ; 
it is a line from the history of souls living in the 
hold of Reality and knowing it. 

It is only a Une. But I think it is written deep 
in the best souls. There are other lines, of course. 
This fear, as I have shown, is no craven thing, it 
is not distrust ; it is not cowardice. It belongs to 
a sense of great things ; to the vision of the Eternal 
near and in our own life ; it comes from the touch 
of God. And these — this sense and vision and 
experience of Good — ^which at first give fear, work 
out into the perfect faith and trust. I doubt 
whether those who have never feared have ever 
been really heroic ; they may have displayed a 
jaunty superficial confidence which is much more 
an optimism of temperament than a faith resting 
in the vision of God : they may have been facile 
in the phraseology of faith, and easy repeaters of 
great words whose real thoughts they never under- 
stood, because they have never touched the experi- 
ence out of which they sprang. They write on ice 
words that were bom in fire. I have sometimes 
heard men declare their faith in a way that showed 
how little they had penetrated into the deeper 
things of life. They are confident simply because 
they have never taken a serious view of things, 
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never looked into deeper places. Oh, how true are 
Emerson's words — "Great nations have not been 
boasters and buffoons, but perceivers of the terror 
of life, and have manned themselves to face it." 

BeUeve me, the true man of faith is not the easy 
beUever whose confidence has cost him nothing, and 
whose faith is there because his eye has never been 
opened upon the deeper mystery, and the higher 
purity, and the diviner wisdom. The vision grows 
through struggle, faith forms in the flames. The 
man who was able to say, " If God be for us, who 
can be against us ? " " I am persuaded that 
neither death nor hfe, . . . nor any other 
creature can separate us from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus " — that man had had a long 
struggle in which he felt some strange power at 
work in him which he did not understand, and 
which for a time he resisted, kicking against the 
goads ; and when at last the light was strong 
enough to conquer, he fell to the ground and said 
" Lord what wilt Thou have me to do ? " What 
is the meaning of this ? " Oh, show me my life " 
— that was the anguished cry of a soul upon whom 
fear had come with the vision of God. And there 
the hero was in the making ! Oh, friends, I think 
it is true that you must see enough to fear, or your 
faith will be light and locat— the empty songster 
of the sunny spots, but not the heroic warrior on 
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the fields of serious battle. 

To those Pentecost men who feared there came 
also gladness, and great power, and great faith. 
Open your eyes upon the magnitude and grandeur 
and solemnity of Ufe ; open your hearts to the 
incoming of the Holy Spirit; fear will come upon 
the soul, but the soul will rise through it to light, 
and courage, and victory — rise at last through all 
atmosphere of storm and smoke of battle, through 
difl&culty and distress, into the ampler spaces of 
the Diviner life, and into the calm serenity of the 
life of God. 
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XIII. 



The 
Meaning and Use of Apocalypse. 



MOST Christians probably never read the 
Apocalypse of John, save only a few 
passages. Reasons for this neglect are 
not difficult to find. There are many to whom 
poetry of any kind is a difficulty. There is a 
type of man who prides himsdif upon his common 
sense to whom poetry is only a roundabout way 
of saying things. Of him I will only say that I 
very much wish his kind of sense were not quite 
as conmion as it is. It is almost hopeless to ask 
such a man to read the Apocal3q>se of John. He 
will probably have no patience with a writer who, 
instead of telling us plainly and literally what he 
means, adopts the mystical figures of angels and 
dders, and horses, the beast and the dragon, the 
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woman who is evidently not a woman but some- 
thing else, the trumpets, the seals and the vials, 
none of which are what they seem to be. This man's 
brain has been made for business, and on the 
counter poetry is nonsense. CaHco is caUco, and 
must always be called by that name — ^he may 
not be always careful with his adjectives, but his 
nouns at any rate must be fixed. John gives the 
niunber of the beast as 666, and men have been 
debating ever since as to what this means, every- 
body knows that it does not mean just 666. Now 
this will not do for the business man. If he says 
No. 666, he means that and nothing else. If by 
the woman in Chapter xii., John meant Judaism, 
or the Christian Church, why not say the one or 
the other ? Now I do not think I could persuade 
such a man to read the Apocalypse. For the same 
reason he would not read Spenser's " Faerie Queen," 
or Milton's " Paradise Lost," or Tennyson's " Idylls." 
He is poor on that side, and does not know the 
nature of his poverty. 

Again, many do not read the Apocalypse because 
it has been boimd up by a certain class of inter- 
preters with a morbid interest in the end of the 
world. It has been read as an authoritative 
description of what will take place in the final 
catastrophe. Some people have a taste for catas- 
trophes, and they take a weird dehght in picturing 
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the end. But men whose interests m life are sober 
and sane turn away from such subjects, and they 
think that if that is all the Apocalypse is for, they 
can afford to n^lect it. Others, again, do not read 
it because they think it is hopelessly enigmatic. 
They do not object to poetry, if it is imderstandable. 
They are willing to search for meanings, if they 
are discoverable. Now among these two latter 
classes, something may be done to create a fruitful 
spiritual interest in this wonderful book. Much 
neglected by the ordinary reader, scholars have 
bestowed vast labour upon it in the last twenty 
years. Opinions are still much divided on many 
points and probably always will be. Discussion 
is still going on as to the authorship and the date, 
and as to whether the book is a unity or not. Into 
the details of that discussion it would be neither 
possible nor desirable to enter now. I will only say 
that I take the author to be John the Apostle, and 
the date to be the last decade of the first century, 
in the reign of Domitian ; it does not foUow, 
however, that the whole book was composed 
in the reign of Domitian ; parts of it may have 
been written between 68 and 70, i.e.y between the 
death of Nero and the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Other parts are incorporated from older writings. 
In any case, I take the final form of the book to 
belong to 95—98. It was a time of great distress 
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for the Christians ; Domitian was persecuting them, 
and he banished John from his work in Ephesus to 
forced labour in the quarries of Patmos. It is 
there, one Lord's Day, he is caught up in ecstasy, 
in spiritual rapture, and sees this vision. Can we 
get the meaning of the vision? That, I think, 
depends upon the method we pursue. If you 
want the historical meaning, i.e., the meaning 
which John himself attached to the vision, it is 
only possible, so far as it can be done at all, by the 
historical method, i.e.y by reading the book in the 
light of the history of the time in which it was 
written. If you think of John foreseeing the Pope 
of Rome, or Napoleon, and mystically describing 
either of them, it is impossible to get his meaning ; 
but if you take note of the forces in actual collision 
in John's own time, and of the ideas of that time, 
it is possible in large measure. And that is the 
thing to do first. But we need not stop there. 
For this book is poetry, and poetry, as Tennyson 
told us, is not tied down to one meaning. Tennyson 
hated to be tied down to one meaning, "because 
the thought within the image is much m6re than 
any one interpretation." " Poetry," he said, " is 
like shot silk with many glancing colours. Every 
reader must find his own interpretation, according 
to his ability, and according to his^own^sympathy 
with the poet." And of this, the matter-of-fact 
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business brain, of which I spoke, might take note. 
If by the three queens Tennyson meant Faith, 
Hope and Charity, why did he not say Faith, 
Hope and Charity, and not " the three queens ? ** 
Because though he may have primarily meant 
Faith, Hope and Charity, the image would leave 
him and his reader free for another interpretation ; 
the three queens will serve as an image for some 
other trio of helpers as well. In this way, true 
poetry gives you many things to think of, not just 
one. Now if any book in the New Testament is 
like ^^shot silk'' it is this book of Revelation. 
I cannot read of its great white throne, its angels 
with trumpets, and the other angel that stood 
at the altar mingling incense with the prayers of 
saints ; of Babylon the great, her fate and fall, 
the song of wailing on earth, and the song of triumph 
in heaven ; of the new sky and new earth, and the 
new Jerusalem coming down out of heaven from 
God, without feeling that all this must mean many 
things, and that it would be a destruction of soul- 
wealth to tie it down to any one interpretation. 
With this book, as with poetry, we may indeed 
multiply interpretations, but on one condition, 
vif., that we do not make the poet responsible for 
them ; that we do not make out that these inter- 
pretations which we get through special sjnnpathies 
were consciously in his mind. For a Lutheran 
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to take spiritual help from the Apocalypse to 
fight against papal tyranny and pretension is right 
enough, but to make out that John meant Pope 
Leo X. when he described the beast is nonsense. 
It is only by the history of its own time the book 
can have historical meaning, but it has spiritual 
food for all times, and especially for times of trouble. 
It belongs to a distinctive and peculiar class of 
writing known as Apocalyptic Literature. Let 
us see what that meant. The only proper examples 
of it in the Bible are the Book of Daniel in the 
Old Testament, and the Revelation in the New 
Testament, though there are apocalyptic visions in 
Ezekid and other late prophets, elements of 
apocalypse in Paul, and a small apocalypse embodied 
in the Gospels and ascribed to Jesus. Outside the 
Bible, however, you have numerous Jewish and 
Christian writings of this character. For 400 
years, from 200 B.C. to 200 a.d., speaking roughly, 
Jews and Christians saw visions of this kind. Apoca- 
l5^se is the outcome of a spiritual faith in time of 
trouble. It was in exile that Ezekiel saw visions. 
It is the earth with its materialisms pressing hard 
on the spirit, and the spirit taking flight to the 
skies. Follow the story of Israel from the exile 
in Babylon. They came down with a glorious 
prophetic faith in the future of the nation, but 
events were inglorious enough. It was in the 
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second century B.C., under Antiochus IV. that the 
dunax was reached. The task which Antiochus 
set himself was to kill the spirit of nationality in 
the Jews. Greece had conquered by arms, and 
was conquering by her culture and civilization 
There was a universal Hellenizing process going 
on. The Jews were not uninfluenced by it. Many 
of them, and probably the more intelligent and 
progressive among them were being Hellenized 
but there were Jews who clung stubbornly, say 
narrowly and bigotedly if you like, to their peculiar 
national wajrs. Antiochus could not wait for 
civilization to do its work ; he must needs hurry 
the process by barbaric means ; he was an imperial- 
ist of the forcing t3^e ; and he would force these 
backward, unprogressive Jews into conformity. 
He promulgated a decree enjoining uniformity of 
worship throughout his dominions, and he even 
tried to force the Jews to worship heathen deities. 
The result of this was to re-kindle the national 
feeling even in the breasts of the indifferent, and 
to draw out into tremendous opposition the forces 
of the national heart. At one time, under the 
cruel pressure of Antiochus, things looked very 
black for the Jews ; and just when things were 
blackest, what happened ? Some soul of faith 
rose above the storm into the heaven of divine 
vision, saw God on the side of the oppressed, and 

M 
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saw victory assured. He wrote the vision in our 
Book of Daniel. He pictured Daniel in Babylon, 
persecuted, resisting, and coming to victory, and 
at last the God of heaven setting up a kingdom 
that should destroy every other kingdom. By 
Babylon is meant the Great Empire, or Judea 
under Antiochus, just as by Babylon in Revelation 
is meant Rome. Babylon had become a historic 
synonym for oppression. By " Daniel ** is meant 
the Jews, for whom Judea was made like a lion's 
den, and a seven-times heated furnace. Here then 
is the old prophetic spirit taking a new kind of 
flight. Centuries before, the great prophets had 
declared their faith in the future triumphs of Israel, 
but they conceived of its coming in the way men 
understood such triumphs did come ; but when 
all such expectations were covered with disappoint- 
ment, and no man could see how the oppressed 
could possibly be victorious, then the old Messianic 
hope sprang from earth to heaven, faith rose to the 
clouds, and saw the establishment of the Messiah's 
kingdom by catastrophe. There were no hands 
in sight that could do anything ; but faith never 
flinched — it saw the stone cut out of the moimtain 
without hands, and it broke the iron, the brass, 
the clay, the silver and the gold of all other kingdoms 
in pieces. If faith could no longer see "a child 
bom, and son given " on earth who could bring 
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redemption, it raised its eye to heaven and saw 
the Son of Man coming on the clouds, and receiving 
an everlasting kingdom with dominion over all 
nations. In ordinary times faith would prophesy^ 
i.e.y it would declare divine truth for life ; it would 
speak for God in the government of the nation ; 
it would seek to guide it to its destiny by loftiest 
principles ; but in extraordinary times, times too 
hard for ordinary prophecy, faith had its apocalypse, 
its uncovering in the sky. The Book of Daniel 
is a proof that there were some in those cruel 
persecutions of Antiochus who dared to believe 
in the victory of the oppressed, because they 
believed God was on their side. And it has been 
suggested that the fact that it is called "The 
Book of Daniel" is probably a proof that they 
were few — ^the great majority thought otherwise, 
the multitude worshipped the golden image which 
Antiochus set up, and made obeisance at his word 
of command. If the writer of " Daniel " had sent 
forth the book under his own name, and as a story 
of his own time, it would have been scorned, and he 
himself denounced as an ignorant bigot, who did 
not understand the progressive spirit of the time. 
It was best to throw it into the form of a story of 
old time, and shelter it under a name which held 
a place in tradition. Men are readier to grant 
authority to the past than to the present, and often 
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enough the prophet's best chance of a hearing is a 
few centuries after his death. It was quite a 
conunon thing with Greek, and Roman and Jewish 
teachers to issue their teachings in the name of some 
past teacher. The usual thing with the apoca- 
l5^tic writers was to send forth their books under 
some honoured name of the old time. Pharisees 
write an apocalypse in 50—90 a.d., and call it 
" The Apocalypse of Baruch/* who was Jeremiah's 
friend centuries before. Enoch was said to have 
been translated without seeing death, because 
he had walked with God ; and so an apocalyptic 
book written at various times from 200 B.C. to 
64 B.C. was called "The Book of Enoch.*' The 
" Assumption of Moses," " The Ascension of Isaiah,'* 
" The Psalms of Solomon " are similar instances. 
The " Book of Daniel " was done in the same way. 
And the object of all apocal5^tic writers was to 
maintain the faith of men in the righteousness of 
God in spite of the direst earthly ruin that might 
overtake them. Just because it seemed then that 
the earthly life this side of death was not likely to 
vindicate God's righteousness, the apocalyptic seer 
insisted on sajnng '' All will come right for the nation 
and the individual, cling to your truth and your 
principle, spite of every difficulty." That is 
the meaning of Apocalypse ; it is bom in adversity ; 
it is faith, beaten on earth, taking refuge in heaven. 
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Do you ask : What then is the use of it ? What 
practical good is there in a speech from the clouds ? 
We are down here among the hard facts, what we 
want is sober common-sense regarding the situation 
as it stands. Ah, yes, that is an old plea. I 
grant at once that we need to be practical, but I 
will not grant that the apocalypse has no function. 
I believe it has. Of course, if you try to turn 
your apocaylpse into politics in a day ; if you 
convert the vision into an immediate scheme of 
action, you will find it will not work. But if you 
keep it before you as a vision, and gather from it 
sustenance, and stimulus, and patience in working 
towards its goal amid unideal conditions, then 
you will find it of great practical service. The 
Apocalypse sketches the future; things will not 
work out according to the sketch ; but the sketch 
was made from confidence in principles which are 
true, though with imperfect knowledge as to how 
the principles would work out ; the proper function 
of the Apocal3rpse is not to tie you to the sketch, 
but to hold you to the principles ; it is to give 
you ideals and inspirations. And here it is invalu- 
able. Some Jewish writers have said that the 
apocalyptic writings have no value for the history 
of Jewish religion, but Prof. Charles (Encyclopedia 
Biblica, Vol. I., p. 215) says that ^^from aoo b.c« 
to 70 A.D. the religious and political ideals that 
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really shaped the history of Judaism found their 
expression in this literature. It is not in the 
discussions and logomachies of the Rabbinical 
schools that we are to look for the influences and 
aims that called forth some of the noblest patriotism 
and self-sacrifice the world has ever witnessed, and 
educated the nation for the destinies that awaited 
it in the first century of our era, but in the apoca- 
l3q)tic and pseudepigraphic books which, beginning 
with Daniel, had a large share in preparing the most 
religious and ardent minds of Galilee and Judea 
either to pass over into Christianity, or else to 
hurl themselves in fruitless efforts against the 
invincible power of Rome, and thereby all but 
annihilate their country and their name." These 
latter were the men who took the sketch of the 
apocalypse too seriously ; the former took its 
idealistic faith and clung to its essential truth 
when the sketch had become impossible. Apoc- 
alypse is one form of idealism. You know that 
when the ideaUst makes a plan, it is often an im- 
possible one ; you may have to reject it ; but 
you must keep your eye on the ideal, and let it 
influence all your plans, and be for ever drawing 
you towards itself, unless you are content to take 
your place among the cattle of the field. Yes, 
the voice from the clouds has its function in the 
earthly life; it is the music to which our city 
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should be built. It is a witness to the tremendous 
power of the mind to triumph over the distresses of 
life. Rendel Harris told us that among the per- 
secuted Armenians in Turkey the book of Daniel 
was the favourite. What wonder ! The book 
was bom amid similar suffering, and there is stuff 
in it to make heroes. I am not sorry that the last 
book in the New Testament is an Apocalypse. 
As Moffat well said, it aims at "submitting the show 
of things to the desires of the mind. It reads 
history under the light of faith and hope ; it floods 
the evil present with transcendent anticipations ; 
it reasserts the supremacy of the ideal, and of the 
Spirit against depressing memory and forebodings. 
It is a pictorial expansion of the Christian principle 
(2 Cor., iv. 16 — ^v. 10), 'By faith we walk, not 
by sight.' •* 
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XlVi 



The Apocalypse ; The Messages to 
the Churches. 



ALL through these messages to the Churches, 
there is a note of struggle. There is labour ; 
there is treasure to gain amid difficulty, 
and to hold only with tremendous resolve. There 
is a battle to be fought, often under hot fire, and 
victory means great courage and great endurance. 
The conditions of the field are surveyed, and the 
^uipment of the Christian soldier is under scrutiny, 
the forces on his side and the odds against him are 
faced, and every message closes with rich promises 
to the conqueror. Now as to the fact, there can 
be no doubt — ^life is a battle to every earnest man. 
The external conditions under which it has to be 
carried on vary much with time and place. It is 
more difficult at some places than at others, at some 
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times than at other times. The internal conditions, 
too, vary with different individuals. The difl&culty 
is much greater to one than to another. The essence, 
the principle of the struggle is the same to all 
everywhere; it is the struggle for the mastery of 
the life by the higher self in man ; the struggle 
for the dominance of the whole by the good. And 
it is a struggle even when goodness is enthroned 
in the capital, even when the ideal has won the 
heart, to subdue the whole realm of life to its 
authority. Life is a large country and very 
varied, a land of intricate windings and dangerous 
passes, where roaming disloyalties can work mis- 
chief even when the central fundamental affections 
are claimed by the true King. With some natures, 
goodness might be described perhaps, as a matter 
of cultivation ; character with them is a garden, 
it requires steady, quiet care and weeding, and 
all goes well. But with others it is a fierce battle, 
full of the elements of tragedy every day, and it 
is only by hard fighting that any victory is secured. 
Still, though the difference is, no doubt, consider- 
able between one man and another, any man who 
sets himself to reach the high ranges of Christian 
character has a task on hand that will often be 
difficult enough to be called a struggle, and a battle. 
For what does it mean ? It means subjecting 
t)ie individual to the general interest, keeping the 
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eye of self on the welfare of the world and never 
allowing self to become its own centre and cir- 
cumference ; to hold the body in subjection to 
the soul without wronging the body ; to preserve 
at all points a strong healthy sensitive conscience ; 
to confirm the sense of duty by obe3ring it ; to 
hold high the loftiest ideals of the soul's best mo- 
ments, and to pitch life in harmony with its highest 
notes ; in New Testament words, " to subdue 
the mind to the obedience of Christ '* — ^that is 
indeed, the task of life, its great business, for all 
of us, and, I am sure, none will find it easy. It is 
a struggle, and it is the only struggle in which 
it is of eternal consequence whether we win or lose. 
In all other endeavours, the gains and the losses, 
the victories and failures are as mere nothings 
compared with the vital issues of the struggle to 
be good. The early Christians would, perhaps, 
not have worded their ideal quite in our way, 
but deep down beneath phrases, their struggle 
was the same with ours — ^it was for a place in the 
kingdom of the good, to which there is no way 
except by being good. That was the struggle in 
the cities of the old world ; that is the struggle in 
the cities of the new. The fight is the same in 
Bradford that it was in Ephesus. Its external 
conditions are different ; the ideal even changes 
its form, and the opposition to it changes its fotta% 
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also, but find the principle in each, and men are 
engaged in the same great moral task. That is 
why we can still read the old messages with profit. 
Things are different, principles the same. The 
church in Smyrna was troubled with the slander 
of those who were a S3niagogue of Satan ; we might 
perhaps, have to speak instead of the swindle of 
those who are a syndicate of Satan ! Many modem 
syndicates are concentrations of evil — evil in ambi- 
tion, evil in method, evil in results. The Christians 
of Ephesus and Pergamos were troubled by the 
sect of the Nicolaitans. We are not very sure 
what they were, but they were probably living a 
free licentious life, and yet professing Christianity, 
resting this upon a false conception of the relation 
between the physical and the spiritual in man, 
either regarding the physical as hopelessly corrupt, 
and so making no attempt to redeem it ; or holding 
that the physical life had no effect on the spirit, 
and its acts did not matter. We may be troubled 
with no such sects^ but that old error is on the 
borderland of some of our sorest troubles. We 
need to remind ourselves constantly that life is a 
unity^ that what we do any moment affects us 
every other moment, and what we do anywhere 
affects our whole quality ; there is no such thing 
as a physical act of man which is not also spiritual ; 
our whole being is involved in all we do. Let us 
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believe yet that God hates that whidi makes 
hght of any part of our nature or our life ; we 
cannot let ourselves go on any side without damag- 
ing the central loyalty of the soul. We must beware 
of dividing life, and thinking that in one part 
we may be one thing and in another quite a different 
character. Not only must we avoid this in regard 
to physical and spiritual ; we must avoid it also 
in r^ard to political and religious — ^you cannot 
be unjust in your politics and true in your religion ; 
in r^ard to secular and religious, you cannot 
be one sort of man in your business and quite 
another in religion. Life is a unity — ^whatever 
you do anywhere affects you everywhere. So 
from the old danger to Ephesus and Pergamos 
of the Nicolaitans we may read a warning for our 
own life. What men will do when they begin to 
cut up their life in any way is hateful to God 
for God claims it all. Again, the churches of 
Asia had to contend against wicked men — so have 
the good always. They had to contend against 
great concentrations of iniquity— the thrones of 
Satan, the seer called them. What he meant by 
sa3ring that Pergamos was a throne of Satan we 
are not sure ; it was probably the seat of what to 
his mind was false worship. Well, we have not 
done with idolatry by any means. I sometimes 
wonder whether there are more idolaters in any 
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land than in England, and whether any age has 
exceeded our own in idol-worship. Of course, the 
idols are different. We are very sorry for the poor 
heathen who bows down to idols of wood and stone, 
but how many thousands of us will bend into the 
mud of any meanness in worshipping the idol 
of gold ! We pity the benighted uncivilized people 
who make obeisance to graven images, and pay 
their offerings at their altar, but what do thousands 
of our people do ? They do what is vastly more 
idolatrous. Those heathen at worst have a vague 
notion of some unseen reality behind the idol ; 
there is a god behind somehow, they are sure ; they 
do beUeve in symboUsm. Beheve me, no man is 
so deep sunk in rank idolatry as the man who, 
in the full Ught of Christian truth, sinks his prin- 
ciples, betrays his fellows, and uses them as his 
tools ; is willing to lie to any extent, does not care 
what hardships and what moral degradations he is 
inflicting on others, in order that he may make his 
own profits, or his own position, or carry out his 
own scheme. The heathen idol worshipper is a 
spiritually-minded man compared with this base 
materiahst of our Christian land ! Yes, we, too, 
live amid the most seductive false worships, and to 
maintain the Christian Ideal we need to mark 
them and reject them. Nor are we free from false 
teachings. The seer of the Apocalypse perhaps 
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meant the Judaizers when he spoke of those who 
alleged themselves to be apostles and were not. 
We are not troubled with Judaizers. But we have 
writers of books and we have some journalists 
who do not hesitate to dispute definitely the supre- 
macy of the Moral Ideal. I have come across the 
sentiment again and again in discussing the late 
South African War, that what was right was not the 
question then. Friends, I am not now discussing 
the war, but we must hold that what is right is 
always the question, and everywhere the question. 
It lies at the very root of our moral life ; it will 
be the question when every other has died down ; 
it is God's question ; and must be ours too. The 
early Christians had to contend with slanders. We 
have to contend with sneer, when idealism is 
concerned. Modred is one of our greatest enemies, 
who turns upon your ideal mood the ^^ silent smile 
of slow discouragement." He does not laugh at 
you boisterously — that would put you on your 
mettle — ^but he smiles silently and gives you the 
impression that he pities you, that you are such 
a simpleton as to believe in a moral ideal at all, 
and the danger is that you will get to believe it 
yourself. If Modred sought to discourage you by 
an open attack, he might reaUy summon your 
resistance, but beware of the blight of his '^slow 
discouragement." The worldling sneer is perhaps 
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worse than the slander that came from the syna- 
gogue of Satan. We see, then, that our difficulties 
in the struggle for the Ideal are quite as real as 
those of the early Christians. And what are our 
dangers ? Much the same with theirs. Declension 
from the first fervour of our idealism, or leaving 
the first love, as the message to Ephesus calls it. 
There is a way of leaving the first love which is the 
right thing to do ; it is the way of growth and 
progress. You leave it as the builder leaves the 
foundation, but only to complete the building 
he rears upon it ; you leave it as you leave child- 
hood in acquiring maturity. Certain features of 
the early time tone down — the romance, the 
thrill, the glow becomes less. That need not 
trouble you if you are sure of the growth, and 
the progress. Love does not maintain its first 
excitements ; that does not matter, if deep-souled 
devotion and satisfaction take their place. All 
ideals act in this way, and the Christian ideal 
is no exception. In one sense it is foolish to sing 
" Where is the happiness I knew when first I loved 
the Lord ? ** though in another sense it is a vital 
question. There should be happiness in it always, 
and quite as fresh at the end as at the b^;inning, 
but not quite of the same kind, not so wild, not 
so rapturous, simply because fuller and steadier. 
There is a leaving of the first love indeed which is 
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natural and right. But here is something different, 
a leaving which is a real "falling from." Rise 
from your first love by all means, but if you fall 
from it, then character is in danger. Try doing 
the first works again, and see whether the act will 
not help jTOU. Acts do tend to produce character, 
as truly as that character produces action ; and 
if you catch your declension in good time, much may 
be done that way. A man's attachment to a 
church, to any cause, to any Ideal itself, grows the 
more he does for it. Love grows greatly in service. 
It is a terrible mistake to begin to neglect the works 
of love, you endanger the passion itself. It is 
so between persons. If you neglect the devotions, 
and attentions, the symbols and signs by which 
love has been expressing itself, you will probably 
find the love itself degenerating. It is so in 
religion too. I have often watched the spread 
of indifference in a man's life regarding the church. 
First, he is absent from this, and then from that ; 
here you b^;in to miss him and there — it is, as 
a rule, a sure sign that his interest is growing 
less, and he will find that the more he neglects 
the easier it is to neglect. Not only the church 
but rehgion itself, even the Moral Ideal itself, 
are endangered when you neglect their works. 
They are fed and nourished in being diligently 
served. There is much wisdom in the seer's 

N 
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counsel. " Repent, and do the first works." 

Again. There is the other danger of growing 
content with a good reputation. The church at 
Sardis had a name of being alive when it was dead. 
It had been ahve, very much alive, imtil it got a 
name for its aliveness, and then apparently it 
grew content with the name, rested in its reputa- 
tion, while its inner forces were d5dng down, and 
its real vitality departing. That is a fatal possi- 
bility to a church, and also to an individual. There 
are churches that Uve upon their past, but that 
always means decay. A man too, may have such 
a reputation for goodness that it may positively 
blind him to fatal weaknesses in his own char- 
acter. It is one of the tricks a man can play 
unconsciously with his own soul — to substitute 
his reputed self for his real self in all judgments 
upon himself. Then would be the advantage of 
hearing a prophet voice calling to him " Be careful " 
— don*t slumber to life's real conditions — "be 
careful, and stabUsh the things that remain that 
are on the point of dying. If thou art not wake- 
ful, I will come as a thief " — if you do not wake up 
to the difference between having a reputation for 
Ufe and being aUve, some day you will discover 
that your character is gone, and that to high and 
holy and eternal things you are dead. 
Once again. There is the danger of a respect- 
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ability, morally colourless — Laodicean ; neither cold 
nor hot ; lukewarm, and, to the idealist, nauseating^' 
To that danger the church of to-day is exposed. 
We are fairly rich and prosperous ; our members 
are no longer confined to the poorest of the land 
and our numbers are large, and we have social 
positions. But, friends, the true riches of a 
church do not he in these things. In spite of 
all these, the church may be poor and wretched 
and blind in the sight of God. What about our 
moral enthusiasms ? Are we indifferent to social 
wrongs ? Are we in dead earnest to get the right 
done, the will of God on earth ? These are the 
test questions. There is in these messages a 
notion of church property and possession which 
is well worth looking at. You find these phrases : 
to Ephesus, " Yet thou hast this " ; to Thyatira, 
" Hold what you have " ; to Philadelphia, " Hold 
to what thou hast" If you examine the context, 
you will discover the Christian conception of 
"having." The real possessions are not riches, 
not positions, not success, not even a good name, 
but your loves and your hates, the measure of 
your fidelity to the good, of your opposition to 
the bad, the inner dispositions of your soul — 
these are your possessions, the things you have. 

" Thou hast this," what ? " That thou hatest, 
etc." The decided character has its loves and hatreds. 
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The hatreds are the other side of the loves. There 
can be no strong love of righteousness without 
a hatred of unrighteousness. Where there is great 
love of beauty, all unloveliness is great pain. Do 
not be afraid of strong indignations rightly placed, 
they belong to strong characters. And these are 
what you have really, you have your love, and you 
have your hatred ; you have them as forces in your 
character; they are yours. With these, you 
make or mar your life ; with these you bless or 
curse the world. 

' But I must go on to say, that these messages 
which strike the note of struggle also strike the 
note of conquest. Not in one case is the outlook 
hopeless. Wherever the mind is wrong it is 
possible to change it — repent. Even Laodicea, 
which seems to be rejected, is after all not rejected. 
" I counsel thee to buy of me gold refined out 
of the furnace that thou mayest gain riches, and 
white garments that thou mayest be clad, and 
salve to rub on thine eyes for sight ; those whom 
I love I reprove and chasten ; be zealous there- 
fore, and repent. Lo, I stand at the door, and 
knock.'* A good time may yet come even here. 
" Buy gold refined, etc." — ^not the mere tinsel 
which indifference produces, but the worthful 
outcome of strenuous hfe. Do not avdid the 
furnace and keq> the dross ; go into it with God, 
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and let Him see His image in you. And white 
garments — ^purity is what you want, not riches. 
And a clearing of vision. And all these are possible 
even to Laodicea. It is poor and wretdied, and 
blind, yet it may grow truly rich ; it may see, 
and it may be happy. All the treasures of Christ 
are at the very door of this church. "Behold I 
stand at the door ! '* It is this kind of note, the 
note of promise and encouragement in this strange 
Apocalypse, mingled with its threats and warnings 
that made Keble sing of it : 

" Much he ask'd in loving wonder, 

On Thy t>osoni leaning, Lord f 
In that secret place of thunder, 

Answer kind did'st Thou accord, 
Wisdom for Thy Church to ponder 

Till the day of dread award. 

Lo f Heaven's doors lift up, revealing 
How Thy judgments earthward move ; 

Scrolls tmf olded, trumpets pealing. 
Wine-cups from the wrath above. 

Yet o'er all a soft voice stealing — 
little children, trust and love." 

And this, indeed, is Ufe. It is full of judgments. 
I beheve that the universe is built upon the lines 
of righteousness and love. There is embedded in 
the nature of things an anger against wrong — 
why not call it the wrath of God ? Infinite good- 
ness without anger against sin is impossible. But 
there mingles with it the infinite yearning for the 
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sinner's redempticm ; and this lile treats yon as a 
.man and as a sinner with rebuke and threat and 
punishment, yet if you listen there is an infinite 
tenderness voiced in it all. 

** Yet o'er all a soft voice stealing— 
I^ittle diildxen trust and lore." 

No situation is hopeless, through the struggle 
in every case the soul may come to victory. 
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The Unclean Man before God, and 
Satan Resisting Him. 



Zechariah iii.^ i — 6. 



IT is not to the historical interpretation of this 
old vision that I want to call your attention 
now. In that interpretation Joshua is no 
doubt the representative of the people, and the 
figure of Satan stands for the consciousness whidi 
had arisen in their minds that some great adversary 
was opposing them ; and the prophet comforts 
them with the thought that their God rebuked 
their enemy, and would save them. But I put 
aside now the historical meaning of the vision. 
The Joshua I want to speak of is an individual ; 
a sinner, an unclean man before God, someone 
whom ypu and I have known more than once, and 
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have been puzzled to know what to do with, with 
a deep sense within him that his life and his future 
are a problem. I want to realize his difl&culty, 
and to grasp his hope. The difl&culty is two-fold ; 
the first is the inner uncleanness of the man him- 
self — ^the filthy garments symbolize personal sin, 
and sin grown as familiar, and close-fitting as a 
garment ; a habit perhaps, or a disposition resorted 
to or used every day as naturally as the garment 
is put on ; the second is the opposition which is not 
merely the man's own sin, but those wider forces of 
evil, symbolized here by Satan. 

When the unclean man stands before God, he is 
face to face with a great moral dilenuna, viz., that 
while his sin is the most natural thing to him, he 
knows it at the same time as the most unnatural. 
It is evident that we are using the word " natural " 
here in two different senses, and both are terribly 
real to us in certain experiences. Take any man 
who has inured himself to any kind of wrong- 
doing, and see him in those momonts of remorse 
when he stands before God ; when the ideal again 
comes up in " sovereign memory '* to " claim its 
phghted troth." What does he feel ? He feels 
that that wrong-doing is the most unnatural thing 
in the world for him ; he revolts against it ; he 
would tell you, or, at least, he would tell himself 
that it was entirely unworthy of him, be would 
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call himself bad names for indulging in it ; he 
recoils from it as from a snake. Yes» but at the 
same moment he feels its terrible attractiveness for 
him ; f eeb it is the easiest thing in the world to go 
back to it ; he has perhaps no confidence that 
he can break with it ; the very snake from which 
he recoils has a seductive diarm that imnerves him. 
And the oftener this man has been before God, 
and gone back to his sin, the more terrible is this 
enervation. These times before God are the 
chances of salvation for bad men, indications that 
God still claims them, promises that He is yet 
willing to help them, but they are most hardening 
times, with fateful consequences to those who only 
fall back from them into wickedness. The land 
which hath drunk the rain that cometh oft upcm it, 
and bringeth forth herbs meet for them for whose 
sake it is also tilled, recdveth blessing irom God ; 
but if it beareth thorns and thistles " what then ? 
The writer of those words said, " It is rejected, and 
nigh unto a curse : whose end is to be burned.'' 

Well, we would rather believe that the saving 
process will be effective somehow, somewhere, and 
sometime, and that the burning will not be the 
end. But the case is bad, and the retribution and 
sufEering which rejections of God, and rebellion 
agaii^t goodness bring are terrible. Men Often 
reach a stage in Has life where they undtrsteild 
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this quite well. And they fed that power to break 
with the sin which has dogged their steps all their 
life is the one thing they desire most, and yet they 
may fed little or no hope for themsdves ; fed as if 
the fatal hand of evil gripped them. Let me put 
you a case : Here is a man only forty years of age, 
but he is in the grip of a selfish disposition which 
he has cherished and cultivated for thirty years. 
He can trace the wickedness that overwhelms him 
to-day back to the age of ten. He can remember 
how all his plans then were made for personal 
advantage ; how in order to have his own pleasures 
he would lie to his father, and cheat his mother. 
He changed his country, but not his character ; 
he came back, and brought the old disposition with 
him. His wife has not been sacred to him ; he 
has wreaked unjust vengeance on his chfldren. 
He never meant to play the brute, any more than 
Tito did, but as with Tito, so with him ; selfishness 
has involved him in brutaUty ; He is now " before 
God," I said. He has been before God many 
times before. Sometimes he stands " before God,'' 
but with Uttle confidence in his own will-power ; 
he hates the wrong he has done, but has little faith 
that he can keep dear of it ; the man is almost 
without hope. That there is in him a better nature 
long robbed of its rights, he is sure ; but the pro- 
blem is bow to bring it uppermost '' The ill-uses 
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of a life " rise up and say to him : 

''Thou hast made us lords 
Thou canst not put us down." 

His sin SO fits him, and clings to him. This inner 
enervation is a tremendous difficulty. But there is 
another. Satan stands at his right hand to resist 
him. In our language we should say that there is 
a social embodiment of opposition to goodness 
which that man has made for himself ; he has 
created an atmosphere about his own life which is 
blighting to reforming efforts, and there is a social 
power which stands like a Satan, like an adversary, 
on his right hand, the hand of action, to paralyse 
it. Moreover, that sort of life puts itself in com- 
munication with great forces of evil, and altogether 
the man feeb that a great overpowering adversary 
is against him. Before God he feeb guilt, but no 
hope. Now what is there to be said to a man in 
this condition ? He has no hope for himself, and 
says that no one who knows him has the least hbpe 
that he will ever be different. His garments are 
filthy, the Devil is at his right hand, and God, so 
far as he knows, is only his judge. That is the 
difficulty, and it is fearful. Is there any hope ? 
If so, where is it ? The prophet who saw Joshua 
before the Lord, and Satan at his right hand, also 
heard the Lord rebuke Satan, read his own choice 
over the much burnt people, the brand plucked 
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from the fire ; and he heard the Lord say» ** Take 
the filthy garments from him/' And then the 
Lord said to the guilty one, ^^ I have caused thine 
iniquity to pass from thee, and I will clothe thee 
with change of raiment." Now the prophet him- 
self broke in, and said, ^^ Let them set a fair mitre 
upon his head.'' And there the man stood, in fair 
turban and changed raiment, and mark, not alone, 
for "the angel of the Lord stood by." What 
then ? Then the Lord says : " If thou wilt keep 
my charge, then thou shalt also judge my house, 
and thou shalt also keep my courts, and I will give 
thee places to walk (room to walk) among these 
(these angels) that stand by." What are the 
ideas when you drop the symbolism ? There 
stands the unclean man, and Satan against him. 
The prophet's faith is that the mightiest power 
in the universe is on that man's side ; that God is 
for saving him ; that that power is active not 
passive on his behalf, that God rebukes Satan ; 
that that man can get deliverance, guilty as he is ; 
there are angeb, there are spiritual forces we would 
say, that can break the power of the past, yes, the 
power of the past in that man's life, thou^ he has 
given the Devil a terrible innings ; that tt^ 
infusion of a new spirit, the rehabiUtation of life is 
possible, there is a Cxod who sa}rs : I will dothe 
thee with change of raiment, with iestal robes "; 
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that there is divine protection to be got for the new 
life—" The angel of the Lord stood by "; that the 
new life has an ethical condition — "If thou wilt 
walk in my ways " ; that in the new life the man 
may find good society — " Among these ** ; and 
lastly, that the new life must be a hfe of service ; 
the new robes were not merely festal, but official, 
and so was the mitre ; they indicate service under- 
taken for others. 

Now, friends, you know that I do not believe in 
conversions or moral victories by magic. But I do 
believe in both by divine power. And what I want 
to put to you now is this : whether such a case as I 
have been presenting to you is not a test case for 
our faith. Is there no hope for such a man ? 
Remember, he has none for himself, and says that 
no one who knows him has any. Have we ? Have 
I ? Well, I cannot reconcik religious faith with 
absolute despair of any man. On the other hand, 
apart from religious faith, I should have no hope 
whatever for a man like that. And yet I want to 
be quite dear — I do not believe that there is any 
power that can come and just transfer that man 
into a saved condition, i.e., into goodness. I 
believe he must be, at least in one respect, an 
active agent in his own salvation or he cannot 
be saved. He cannot save himself— of that I fed 
sure : nor can God save him without an act of his 
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own. Some people would call that act faith. I do 
not much care what it is called, provided we under- 
stand what we mean. It is only by the power of 
God that man can be lifted out of the old rut of his 
life, but ^how^^is he to get that power ? That is 
where his own act must come in. I look at a line 
of rails running up a steep hill, and say "The 
car will never be able to run up there." That is 
quite true, the car never can. But when I re- 
member that that car is so constructed as to receive 
electric power from a storage, what seemed impos- 
sible becomes easy. There is one condition, however 
— the car must communicate with the current. 
If it does, it cannot fail ; if it does not, it cannot 
succeed. 

The reform which that man needs to accomplish 
is a hill which he cannot climb ; but I do believe 
that the power which will enable him to do so is at 
his disposal. He must, however, realize his 
connexion ; it is a matter of spiritual adjustment* 
I say that by the very structure of his spiritual con- 
stitution he is connected ; he is so made as to be 
capable of receiving from the infinite storage of 
power. Will he do so, or will he not ? If he does 
he shall surely rise. It will be a case of climbing 
even then : not even God can lift a man from the 
bottom of the valley to the top of the hill in a 
moment. Salvation breaks no law ; it does not 
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mean intervention. The God who interposes is an 
absent God. It is no matter of miracle, except the 
sort of miracle that this whole world is ; God is the 
ever-present, ever-living, saving power in human 
life, which man has to fall into line with and use. 
The meanest wretch who does this can be saved. 
There is no pit too deep, no degradation too fatal. 
Now, does that man believe that such divine power 
is available ? If he does not, and if he cannot 
come to believe it, it seems to me that there is not 
a glimmer of hope for him. In that case, however, 
the question must come up : can we not do some- 
thing for him ? I mean scmiething for his mind, 
something to produce faith enough to link him on 
to the saving power. When we give up the belief 
in magical conversions and other superstitious 
beliefs, let us be careful that we do not strip the 
spiritual world of its real significance. For myself 
I have long believed that the revolt against old 
forms of belief in spiritual power which came in 
with the rise of physical science, carries men much 
too far ; men who so revolted have often acted as if 
prajrer, e.g., was of no use, as if we were entirely 
in the grip of mere physical law ; as if the ph3^cal 
order, which we know, marked the limits of spiritual 
power. Now, I do not believe that. I believe the 
natural order is neva: violated, and never needs 
violating, because the natural is the divine, but I da 
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not believe that the natural order is material and 
physical only or mainly ; it is spiritual, and our 
knowledge of the tremendous forces which are at 
work in it is very small as yet, we have no right to 
set down the limits of that knowledge as the limits 
of those forces. When Mr. Herbert Spencer tells 
us that the physicists of to-day are finding powers 
in brute matter which would have been incredible to 
physicists twenty-five years ago, who is to mark the 
boundary of the possible ? Hamack rightly reminds 
us that our "acquaintance even with the forces 
inherent in matter and with the field of their action, 
is incomplete ; while of psychic forces we know 
very much less." I appeal to you not to let your 
conception of physical order lead you to n^ect 
the use of the spiritual power you possess by setting 
its possibiUties within too narrow limits. There 
is nothing in scientific teaching to prevent our 
beUeving that prayer, both for ourselves and for 
others, has a mighty fimction to fulfil ; and I do 
not think that we use the power half enough. If a 
machine can be invented that can send a message 
without a wire to another, and send it through 
a mountain, why should I not beUeve it possible for 
the soul to send in prayer, i.e.y in concentrated 
thought, a message and an influence into anoth^ 
soul ? If this be possible, can anyone measure the 
power or influence of a thousand or ten thousand 
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souls intent upon the same thing at the same time ? 

Now, how have men found out possibilities in 

physical science ? By observing facts, and tddng 

hints, and experimenting. We must adopt the 

same method in spiritual matters. There are facts 

recorded of wonderful results of men's prayers. 

The seventeenth century would say : here are facts 

and they are miracles ; the eighteenth century 

would say : they are not facts at all, they are 

illusions ; the nineteenth said : they may be facts 

after all, but they are not miracles, they are within 

the order which is divine. I beUeve the twentieth 

century will demonstrate that— demonstrate what ? 

Demonstrate that we can get rain by pra3dng for 

it ? No ; demonstrate the scientific possibility of a 

prayer in England reaching a soul in some far-off 

land across the seas ; the scientific possibility of a 

number of people praying together at one time for 

one spiritual result, and bringing that result to 

pass. I conceive it quite possible that we shall 

one day find out that the salvation of the very 

man I have spoken of was a thing that we could 

have accomplished, if only he co-operated. 

I think it quite likely that we are leaving too 

largely unused the strongest and mightiest power 

entrusted to us. Call it a wave of influence, call it 

spiritual electricity, call it psychic force, I do not 

care what you call it, if we could realize that we 
o 
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have it, and would use it for men's good, I think we 
could remove mountains of difficulty. I should 
prefer to call it Divine Power, for that I beUeve it is ; 
it is our possession of a common Ufe in God that 
makes this conveyance of influence possible. We 
are, I think, beginning to find out that what people 
used to think were miraculous answers to prayer, 
are only instances of the working laws of the spiritual 
world — God is none the less the answerer of prayer, 
because the order is God*s own life, both the prayer 
and the answer are from him. When Augustine 
became a Christian, his mother had a perfect right 
to rejoice in it as an answer to her prayers offered 
for him far away. When he was plunging into sin, 
she was pra5dng, and the influence reached him. 
In the world of spirit that is no more wonderful 
than wireless telegraphy in the world of ph3^cs. 
We want the prophet's faith to believe that in spite 
of filthy garments, and terrible paralysis of will, 
and mighty opposition from past habits and social 
environment, yet God rebukes the enemy, God is 
on the man's side ; there is a power that can cause 
his iniquity to pass away ; there is a voice that 
says, " I will clothe thee with change of raiment," 
and when he has had a new start, there is a pro- 
tecting power — " The angel of the Lord stood by." 
It is no matter of mere self-reformation. There is 
an ethical condition which the man must obey, 
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but within the obedient life there is daily help 
and hourly protection — God himself stands by. 
Just as that man's sin puts him in the evil current, 
so his change of mind would put him in the good 
current. The Church ought to mean organized help 
for such men, help through a new spiritual environ- 
ment into a new spirit and a higher reform. 
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XVI. 



The Communion Servicet 



I think it may be useful for us to ask how this 
Service came to be held, and what it really 
means. We know that it is one thing 
to-day in the Roman Church, and quite a different 
thing in the Nonconformist bodies, and something 
between these positions in the Anglican Church. 
We know, too, that the Society of Friends do not 
hold the Service at all, and look upon any such 
service as ritualistic. In the Roman Church Mass 
is the central act of worship ; Jesus is really sacri- 
ficed on the altar ; and the bread and the wine are 
transubstantiated into His flesh and blood. We 
need not discuss that view ; none of us believe it. 
Now it seems to me that there is no tenable view 
between that and the view that it is a simple 
service of fdlowship in the memory of Divine Love, 
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as specially manifested in Jesus, in which service 
the bread and wine are only symbols, with no 
mysterious meaning whatsoever. It is quite true 
that Luther did not reach this view in his revolt 
from Romanism. He denied transubstantiation, 
yet he held the real presence of the body of Christ 
in the Sacrament in some mystic sense, and it was 
on that point he quarrelled with Zwingli, the Swiss 
Reformer. ZwingU said that the Sacrament was 
" a spiritual feeding of the faithful by the Word 
of God and the Spirit." And this took place, he 
said, everywhere, not in the Sacrament only. The 
Communion Service was a " memorial service, and 
a social pledge of common life." I take it that this 
is the only view which we am hold, and the elements 
are mere symbols of certain truths. The Anglican 
Church still plays with the old superstition, and 
some Nonconformists do also, almost unaware. 
The late Mr. Hugh Price Hughes repudiated 
ZwingU*s simple view. The late Archbishop of 
Canterbury claimed that the Sacrament conveys 
something which cannot come through prayer, 
something by supernatural interposition ; it is a 
special mysterious gift, and the partaking is essential 
to it. This we cannot believe, and whatever you 
may call it, and wherever you find it, this belongs 
to sacerdotalism. We do not believe that we have 
received any special gift through the Communion 
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Service which others may not have received without 
it. We do not believe that Gladstone, the high 
churchman and communicant, knew special things 
bettor because of that, than John Bright, the 
Quaker. Communion with God, and fellowship 
with one another are not conditioned by this 
Service. At the same time, thousands have been 
greatly helped by it into the more intense places of 
spiritual experience, and those who find such help 
should attend the Service. The only good of it is 
the good it does in you ; there is nothing magical 
or mysterious, except as all life is mysterious. The 
spiritual truth which the service represents is the 
only important thing in it. The only justification 
for the bread and the wine lies in their being helpful 
symbols. If anyone in the service felt that the 
spiritual truth was less real to him when he took 
the bread, or the cup, it would be his duty not to 
take it. They were meant to help ; and the 
only justification for continuing them is that they 
continue to help. If when the bread was bemg 
distributed there was a reasonable doubt in many 
minds that it was poisonous bread, for those minds 
the spiritual significance of the distribution would 
be ruined, for instead of fixing the mind on the 
love of God, or the love of Christ or spiritual fellow- 
ship, they would be discussing the risks of what 
they were ddng ; and the bread, which was meant 
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to hdp, would be hindering. And similarly with 
the cup. If anything in connection with it draws 
the mind of the worshipper away from spiritual 
truth, instead of helping him into the deeper hold 
of it, then the cup would be hindering, spoiling the 
real communion. Let us remember always that the 
real Communion Service is a spiritual thing first and 
foremost, and all our material arrangements must 
be subordinated to that. There is no compulsion 
in regard to the partaking of the bread and wine. 
If anyone in the Commimion Service should feel he 
can better enter into its spiritual meaning by not 
partaking, let him not partake. If the question be 
raised as to whether Jesus commanded the obser- 
vance of this ordinance, I have no hesitation in 
sa3dng that I think He did not. I do not think that 
Jesus attempted to legislate in external matters for 
the Church of the future. There is no indication 
that Jesus even thought of being the Founder of 
any sort of ecclesiastical institution. He was doing 
a work for God in the interests of higher spiritual 
religion, and He gathered disciples in doing it. He 
often told those disciples to do things, but we must 
not, therefore, suppose that He was prescribing for 
all time, e.g., He told them to go out on a preaching 
journey, two and two, without scrip, or purse. We 
do not therefore suppose that here is a binding 
t3^e of ministry for all ages. The ojily things that 
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Jesus urged for all time were the spiritual qualities 
of life, and above aU, His one eternal treasure was 
Love. We know how again and again He took the 
emphasis off ceremonies, and laid it upon ethics and 
spiritual religion. Instances of this will readily 
occur to us all — ^the Sabbath question, the washing 
of hands, the defence of His disciples for not fasting, 
because they were glad, and others. Now it would 
be very strange if Jesus, after protesting so much 
against mere ceremonies, and in view of the fact 
that He was being hurried to death by men whose 
emphasis was upon externals, should at the very 
end institute an ordinance which He meant His 
followers always to observe, and by whose letter He 
would hold them bound. When we come to 
examine the documents, we find there is really no 
evidence that Jesus did that. I would like to call 
your attention to certain facts. 

If you look at Mark xiv., 22-25, you will find no 
institution of an ordinance, nothing to indicate 
that what is done is ever to be done again. They 
are having their meal together ; Jesus blesses first 
the bread, and then the cup, as the Jews always 
did, and as we say ^^ grace ; " and they all partake. 
The crisis of approaching death leads Jesus to look 
upon the bread and the wine in a symbolic sense 
quite naturally, and He says, as perhaps He had 
never said at any previous meal : ** This is my body ; 
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this is my blood." Nothing is said about repeating 
this ; not a word about " Do this in remembrance 
of Me." If you turn to Matthew xxvi., 26, etc., 
you will find the account slightly different, but still 
no indication that a new ceremony was being 
instituted — ^no word that they were to go on doing 
this in remembrance of Him. 

If you turn to Luke xxii,, 17, you will find impor- 
tant additions. He takes the cup twice, and the 
bread between. When he says " This is my body," 
which was all He said, according to Mark and 
Matthew, He adds, according to Luke, " Which is 
given for you ; this do in remembrance of Me." 
These words about remembering Him are again 
repeated after the second cup. Now Mark is the 
oldest Gospel, and the first of the Gospels could not 
have been written for 25 or 30 years, at least, after 
the death of Jesus. By that time, we know from 
Paul that a Communion Service was in existence. 
It would be exceedingly strange if the man who 
wrote the first Gospel, and looked upon the ordinance 
as instituted by Jesus, should forget to tell us that 
it was so. If he looked at the service as done in 
obedience to a command, it is strange he should 
omit the command ! Evidently, also, the last 
compiler of Matthew did not regard it so. How 
did it come into Luke ? Westcott and Hort con- 
sider that the original text of Luke stopped at the 
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words ** This is my body." He had akeady taken 
the cup, and told them to distribute it ; and He 
had now blessed and broken the bread, and He said 
" This is my body." All the words which follow, 
including the record of the second cup, are struck 
out as not genuine. Westcott and Hort maintain 
that their examination of ancient documents com- 
pels them to this course. If this be so, it brings 
Luke into harmony with Mark and Matthew, in 
having no reference to an institution which Jesus 
intended for the future. When we look into the 
Fourth Gospel, a stranger thing still is found — 
th^e is no account whatev^ of the Lord's Supper I 
The writer knew there had been a last supper, but 
his only reference to it is "Supper being ended," 
and he goes on to tell how Jesus washed His disciples* 
feet, and then told His disciples they ought to do 
the same for one another. No one reads that as 
a permanent command to us, though the fourth 
Gospel records that, and does not record the insti- 
tution of the Supper. There is, therefore, in the 
Gospels, we must conclude, no institution of the 
Lord's Supper as an ordinance for the Church. 

When we come to consider the earliest usage of 
Christian disciples, we find that the Conmiunion 
was a common meal made sacred and helpful by 
religious practices, just as the disciples' meals with 
Jesus had been so hdpful. Thanksgiving at a meal 
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was a Jewish custom, and there is evidence in the 
Grospels that meal time with Jesus was a very 
hdpful time for the religious life of the disciples ; 
and it was perfectly natural and inevitable and 
beautiful in itself that when He was gone, and they 
came together, they should remember Him. 

Their new converts joined them at these meals. 
Of the converts of Pentecost we read " they con- 
tinued steadfastly in the Apostle's teaching, and 
in the breaking of bread, and prayers." And 
again : ** Continued steadfastly with one accord in 
the temple, and breaking bread from house to 
house." They do not seem then to have used the 
cup at all. Breaking bread together, as a symbol 
of a onnmon life, is one of the oldest customs, and 
one of the simplest and most striking ; and the 
disciples of Jesus w^e so drawn towards each other 
through Him that they frequently took food 
tojgether. Even yet an invitation to a meal is one 
of the signs of friendliness, and one of the chief 
functions of the common meal in church is to remind 
us that much of our exclUsiveness out of church is 
very unchristian ! Well, the early Christians 
became numerous, and no doubt, as time went on, 
they could not all meet at common meals, without 
specially organizing for the purpose. In Acts xx., 
we read that the Christians at Troas " came together 
on the first day of the week to break bread " — ^this 
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was evidently a specially arranged church commu*- 
nion, but without the cup* At Corinth, at the time 
of Paul's writing, there was evidently a special 
gathering of the church, at which they ate and 
drank, ior which they brought provisions. The 
object of this was to realize their Christian fdlow- 
ship. But it was grossly abused, Paul foimd. 
These people had never se^i Jesus, and could not 
remember Him in the same s^ise that the earUest 
disciples could. They missed even the idea of 
fellowship altogether, and grasped each man his 
own, and by drinking too much, some were incapable 
of rising to the religious significance of the service 
at all. It was Paul who now took the matta: in 
hand, and suggested they should do the ordinary 
eating and drinking at home, and have the service 
in the church specially to remember Jesus Christ. 
He said he had received this of the Lord. We 
cannot tdl how, nor where he got the words from : 
**I>o this in remembrance of Me.'' He probably 
meant that this was his conviction as to what was 
right to do, and all right thought we bdieve comes 
from God. Anyway, we have the words and the 
institution from Paul. He probably only meant it 
to continue a short time, showing the Lord's Death 
till He came, which Paul believed would be soon. 
To Paul, it was essentially a social gathering in 
which the good life was intensified and made richer 
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by the remembrance of Christ. By discerning the 
Lord's body, I think he meant discerning the unity 
of the Churchy the society. The Church was 
Christ's body, according to Paul, and his charge 
against the Corinthians was that in their grasping 
selfishness they were not discerning it, they were 
forgetting that they were members of one body, 
and so their eating and drinking together instead 
of being a blessing was a curse ; it was doing harm, 
not good ; dividing instead of uniting them. 

All the evidence of the early Church goes to show 
that the C(»nmunion was nothing like what it has 
come to be in the Roman Church ; nothing like 
what it is in the Anglican ; there was no theory 
like Luther's. The great stress was aa the realisa- 
tion of a common life in Christian fellowship. 
Important evidence on this point is found in the 
document discovered by Briennius, called ^*The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles," which Dr. 
Schafi calls the oldest Church Manual, and which 
shows the actual way in which the Communicm 
Service was held, perhaps in the early part of the 
second century. The cup was first taken, then the 
bread, as in Luke, when we make the omissicm I 
indicated. God the Father is thanked ** for the 
holy vine of David," made known through Jesus ; 
for the life and knowledge, the faith, and the immor- 
tality, made known throu^ Jesus Christ, His 
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servant ; for the holy name of God which dweUs 
in our hearts ; for the food and drink of the body, 
the spiritual food and drink and eternal life throu^ 
Jesus, God*s servant. There is a prayer for the 
unity of the Church, that it may be one as that 
which was scattered upon the moimtains became 
one loaf, and that it may be delivered from evil, 
and be perfected in the love of God. The same 
manual enjoins : ** And on the Lord's day come 
together, and break bread, and give thanks, having 
confessed your transgressions, that your sacrifice 
may be pure. Let no one who has a dispute with 
his fellow come together with you until they are 
reconciled, that your sacrifice may be pure." Here 
there was no cup, and certainly in no part of the 
document is there any Roman doctrine nor the 
semblance of it, and no m3^ery. The elements 
did not come to be spoken of as ** mysteries '' until 
much later. When they did, the Priest had arrived. 
So long as that name for them continues he will 
remain, or we might reverse it — so long as he 
remains the name will continue. The Communion 
Service for a time was practically what I think we 
want to make it now. When Dr. Merriman 
administered the Sacrament to Tennyson for the 
last time, the aged poet quoted his own lines which 
he had put into the mouth of Cranmer — 
" It is but a Commuxiiou, not a Mass, 
No sacrifice, but a life-giving feast" 
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and he impressed upon the Rector that in no other 
sense could he partake of it. That is what it was 
to the early Christians before the priest came, and 
and that is what it should be to-day. We take of 
one bread as a symbol that we belong to one body, 
and are members one of another. That if one 
member suffer or rejoice, the others wiU suffer or 
rejoice too. We remember how Jesus Christ 
emphasised and made men feel this great fact of 
their spiritual life ; we centre otir minds upon the 
great love of God revealed in His Uf e and death ; we 
try to get nearer to Him in spirit and purpose and 
faith. We would like to make the Communion 
Service a gathering of all Church members if we 
could, to emphasise the truth that over and under 
all our differences of endowment, of education, of 
temperament, and of social position, is the fact that 
we belong to one family of God. A service that will 
help us to reaUse that, in fidl sight of the mighty 
love of God in Christ, ought to be specially helpful. 
We do not stress the s3anbol, every man must 
decide that for himself, though as long as S3nnbols 
are helpful we retain them, but we stress the truth. 
We come to the service with the prayer — 

O God I unite us heart to heart, 

In sympathy divine ; 
That we be never drawn apart, 

And love not Thee or Thine ; 
But, by the cross of Jesus taught. 

And all Thy gracious word, 
Be nearer to each other brought. 

And nearer to the I«ord. 
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Doing All in the Name of the 
Lord Jesus. 

Colossians m., 17. 



PUL here is urging the Colossians to purity 
and mutual love ; to a deUberate self-dis- 
cipline, to a casting away of all the reUcs 
of their old life and passion, and uncleanness, and 
evil desire, and especially greed. The Church 
to-day would do well to note his singling out of 
" greed" as a specially bad and insidious vice. We 
too often forget to put it in the list of things to be 
condemned. Drink, gambling, and immoraUty are 
alwa]rs on our Ups when we think of formidable 
social vices. But let us not overlook this canker of 
moral character which takes so many insidious 

forms ; which eats into the very pith of life, and 

p 
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destroys nobleness at the core — agreed. The other 
sins are indeed very awful, but society has at least 
marked them and labelled them dangerous. Greed 
still does its deadly work under cloaks of respecta- 
bility, and is very often overlooked under the 
glamoin: of success ; it does not disqualify for 
membership in high society, nor exclude from 
the Christian Church. Remember Paul's emphasis 
— " Especially greed, for that amounts to idolatry." 
But these people, whom Paul regards as beloved, 
and chosen of God, consecrated and dear to Him, 
are not only to rid themselves of the old life, but 
to clothe themselves with the Christian virtues. 
They are to cultivate tenderness of heart, kindli- 
ness, gentleness and humility ; to be forgiving and 
loving, and live as members of one body. Paul 
does not forget their differences, and how the world 
had always emphasised those differences— difference 
of nationality ; difference of sex ; difference of 
social position. These were serious things in the 
old world. And though Paul did not work to pull 
down institutions and put others in their place ; 
though he did not see that even slavery must be 
done away with, he did see the vision of a new life 
above all these distinctions, and he felt within him- 
self, and urged in others, a spirit of life which 
would alter the working, and tone down the hardi- 
ness in all institutions, and would ultimately abolish 
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some €d the iostitatia&s tibemsdves. It is for the 
new spirit he is pleading here. He wants men and 
women, masters and slaves^ Greeks and Jews, to 
live in parity and in mutual love and forgiveness. 
He wants them to enrich one another's life by every 
possible service. And then, he adds this remarkr 
able and significant word : " Whatsoever ye do in 
word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus." 
If Paul, from tibe other life, has been aUe to watdi 
the coarse of Christian history; and if be has 
taken any note of the use to widch this phrase of 
his has often been put, he must have suffered 
great pain* 

Men have taken it and made of it an obnoxious 
dogma — they have argued that even good works 
were unaccq)table to God imtil a man had definitely 
accepted what they called the jdan of salvati(»i, 
and then presented his good works in the name of 
Christ ; they have insisted that God would hear 
no prayer imtil the petitioner pleaded the malts 
of Christ ; many have gone so far as to condemn 
all religious speech and prayer and action unless 
the name, that is, the word, '' Jesus " or '* Christ," 
was oftoi used. Many now refuse to recc^nise 
anything as Christian unless the word '^Christ" 
is connected with it. I fear that not a few have 
been so blinded by the phrase, that tiiey have often 
admitted, as Christians, acts and wmrds very 
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unchristian in quality and spirit, only because the 
name, the word, was frequently used. When Paul 
used this phrase, he Uttle thought how it would 
be abused ; he did not coin it as a dogmatist, he 
threw it out of his heart red hot, as a man who 
owed a great obligation, and felt a great love ; and 
he threw it out to men who shared both. It has 
been held, and is pretty generally held now, that 
the phrase, ** in the name of,'' to do something in 
the name of some one, is peculiar to Christianity, 
that it is not known in any Greek, except the 
Greek of the New Testament, and that, therefore, 
it is the creation of Christianity. Some have argued 
from that in favour of their dogma as to the unique 
work of Jesus, and even found in it their favourite 
theory of the Atonement. But a position like that 
is Uable to be upset any day by a new discovery. 
Some explore may turn up an old papyrus or 
tablet and find the very phrase. Indeed, Deissman 
already announces that he has found what he 
regards as practically the same. I will not go into 
the matter. I only mention it to show that we are 
on very unsafe ground when we build upon such 
assumptions. Several words which had alwa]rs 
been considered as peculiar New Testament words, 
and therefore coined by Christianity, have quite 
recently been discovered in other Greek writings. 
Nor does this in the least detract from the value of 
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the Christian religion, or from the significance of 
Jesus. Absolute newness is not a daim that can 
be made for any movement of thought or feeling, 
or for the life of any person. Every thought, and 
feeling, and life strike their relation into universal 
history. The most advanced age is rooted in the 
most backward, and the richest personality related 
to the poorest. It is by that relation the rich spirit 
can enrich the poor, and the high raise the low. 
To assert this relation is not to annihilate the 
difference between ages, and movements, and men. 
Christianity did not drop from the clouds ; it 
came in the course of the divinely-guided develop- 
ment of life and thought ; it is not therefore less 
significant, but more significant. And whether or 
not you believe that Jesus came to earth by miracle 
does not alter the fact that He was what He was, 
and did what He did ; and He won the place 
of pre-eminence in spiritual religion, which none 
can deny Him. In the relative and comparative 
sense, there are new men, and new movements, 
and new ages. An age in its general characteristics 
may be sufficiently unlike other ages as to be 
properly called a new age. A tide of feeling may 
flow up the channels of a nation's life which may 
be called new, not because no such feeling ever 
existed before, but because of its present extra- 
ordinary fulness and richness. There is such a 
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thing as new thought, not absohOdy new, but 
sufficiently wider in range, or finer in quality, or 
stronger in sway, than previous thought, as to be 
very properly called new. Once drop the con- 
trition that there was nothing of the Jesus-teaching 
or the Jesus-character in the world before Jesus, 
that He and His reUgion were a brand-new 
creation, projected out of eternity and without 
earthly relations, and then you will be free to take 
the fact of history as it stands. That fact is that the 
difference which Jesus made was so great that the 
movement which emanated from Him may be 
called a new movement, and the most remarkable 
in the history of the world. A cultured Unitarian 
minister of the past generation, John James Tayler, 
used to say " that if all personal mention of Jesus 
had been lost, the changing aspect of history about 
his time, and the development of new feelings and 
thoughts in the world, would force us to conclude 
that some extraordinary influence must have be 
at work to produce it." And where do I find this 
testimony ? From the hand of Dr. Brooke Herford, 
who was one of Tayler's pupils, who quotes it to 
endorse it as his own view. 

There is no doubt whatever on the point, that, 
in the history of moral and spiritual influence, 
Jesus Christ has a place of His own. Why was 
Paul writing this letter and urging this plea for 
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purity and love ? Paul was a Jew, and trained a 
Pharisee of the strictest sect. We know that he 
had looked upon Christianity itself as heresy and 
persecuted it to the death. Why was this man so 
anxious to link together Jew and Gentile, bondman 
and free man in one society, and to leave no one 
out in the cold ? How did this man, who once 
thought it quite right to breathe out threatening 
and slaughter against men, come to say — " Clothe 
yourselves with gentleness "? Friends, it was the 
vision of Jesus that made the difference. Perhaps 
we do not know how, but there is no doubt that 
Jesus made that change. And we know how 
infectious it was, how the power travelled, how 
the influence spread. 

Why were Greek masters sitting as brethren in 
one society with their own slaves ? It was a most 
extraordinary thing. The slave had no standing in 
Greek society. The wisest of the Greeks certainly 
regarded them as a different race of beings. But 
here are Greek masters calling slaves brethren in 
the church. What did it ? The influence of 
Jesus <tid it. 

One of the first accomplishments of the Christian 
Church was an oi^anized care for the poor. The 
oi^anization of charity was not unknown in the 
non-Christian world. Walter Pater, a quite im- 
partial witness, says on this point : '' What Roman 
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society was doing under the reign of the Antonines 
imperfectly and by law, Christianity reached with 
all the sufficiency of a direct and appropriate 
instinct. What pagan charity was doing tardily, 
and, as it were, with the painful calculation of old 
age, the Church was doing almost without thinking 
of it." By a sort of irresistible instinct the 
Christians gathered the poor into their care. The 
Old Testament prophets pleaded eloquently for the 
poor, but they pleaded for the most part into deaf 
ears. The legislators of Israel again and again 
put in splendid enactments in favotir of the poor, 
but the law was more neglected than honoured. 
What characterized the Christian movement was 
the swelling tide of love that swept over all separa- 
ting barriers, and made a poor Gentile the care of a 
rich Jew, and a poor Jew the care of a rich Gentile, 
and this, even though they had never seen each 
other and were separated by hundreds of miles of 
land and sea. What made this ? It was the 
influence of Jesus ! What, then, was more natural 
for a man when he was pleading for still fuller 
life along these lines, for filling life with these 
virtues, than to say, " Whatsoever ye do in word or 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus." 

If you have known a person who was pre-eminent 
in some virtue which you are trying to cultivate, or 
for which you are pleading with others, in all your 
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efforts for that virtue, your mind quite naturally 
reverts to the person. Now when Paul, who had 
been changed from a man of the straitest sect to be 
an apostle to the Gentiles, was pleading for an all- 
embracing love, how could he help thinking of Jesus 
who had given that passion to him ? It was 
inevitable that every effort Paul made to win men 
should be an effort in the name of Jesus who had 
won him. When the persecutor pleaded for gentle- 
ness, he could not help thinking of that picture of 
gentleness which had melted his own heart. Here, 
surely, was no dogma, but the expression of per- 
fectly natural feeling which we can all imderstand. 
It may be asked, of course, whether it is quite as 
natural for us to do all things in the name of Jesus 
as it was for the early Christians — we being 
separated from Him by so many centuries. I must 
be frank to admit that it is not quite so inevitable 
that we should. Do not misunderstand me — I say it 
is not quite so inevitable. The change which Jesus 
made was so tremendous then, and so fresh, and 
uniquely His, that His name must occur at every 
turn to those who felt the change. But Christianity 
has had a long course since then. The influence of 
Jesus has often been modified and often obscured ; 
and, on the other hand, the good that came from 
Him has been expanded and enlarged by other 
iact(»:s, so that when we plead for even Christian 
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virtues to-day, the name of Jesus does not take all 
the room as once it did. 

E.g. : Think of slavery. Jesus inspired a human 
feeling, a love for man, which was, ultimately, 
fatal to the slave system. But Jesus, so far as 
we know, did not contemplate the aboUtion of that 
sj^tem. Others came in course of time, and tocdc 
up His truth and appUed it, worked in His spirit, 
and proclaimed the Uberty of the slave. If the 
early Christians protested against the ill-treatment 
of a slave they would do so naturally "in the 
name of Jesus." But if we protest to-day against 
slavery anywhere, we do so not only in the name 
of Jesus, but also of Lincoln, and Wilberforce, 
and others. This is a fulfilment of the promise 
that those who overcame evil should walk with 
Him in white, for they are worthy ; and the other 
very striking prcmiise, "To him that overcometh 
will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as 
I also overcame, and am set down with the Father 
in His throne." On the throne of victory over 
the slave-trade, Lincoln and Wilberforce and 
others are sitting with Jesus in His throne, and if 
we condemn slavery anywhere to-day, we do it in 
all thdr names. Is there one supreme among 
them ? History leaves us no doubt. The supre- 
macy bdongs not to him who strikes at the institu- 
ticm, but to Him who sent out the all-compelling 
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inspdration. Those who sit with Jesus on His 
throne would all be willing to cast their crowns at 
His feet. The very victory of Jesus has multiplied 
the number of those in whose names we may work 
and speak for good, but He is still the Lord of all. 
His name, the word " Jesus " ac " Christ," is not so 
inevitable on om: lips as on the lips of first-century 
Christians, simply because His influence and spirit 
have passed into so many movements and institu- 
tions and personaUties. We are often dealing with 
essentially Christian things, with Christian truth 
and work and in a Christian spirit when the name 
is not used. And nothing can be more absmrd than 
to pronounce anathemas for that reason. The 
essential thing always is to work and speak in the 
line of Christ's character, and in the direction of 
His ideal. At the same time, I believe we are right 
in usii^ the name of Jesus in hymn and prayer and 
sermon. 

To keep in om: mind the picture of the Jesus 
type of Ufe, that wonderful embodiment of righteous- 
ness and love, has many advantages. It acts like an 
objective conscience, it keeps a high standard before 
us, it helps to give the power of a concrete reality 
to what would otherwise be abstract truth. It is a 
great help to find your virtue in a parson. The 
person gives definition to the outline. You rndgbt 
debate for long as to what is love, but look at it in 
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a life, and whether you could even then define it or 
not, you know what it is. The Greek philosophers 
debated the question : " What is virtue ? " But to 
watch the life of Jesus through the activities of a 
day would give one a better practical conception of 
virtue than the whole Greek discussion. 

It is an immense advantage to have in our mind 
a tolerably concrete picture of a life in which 
righteousness and love came to such a victory. 
That such a realization ever took place in a human 
life stimulates the belief in the illimitable possibilities 
of human nature. It gives us the advantage, too, 
of personal affection and relation. When a man 
wants to cultivate a virtue, he is helped immensely 
if he can find somewhere in human life an incarna- 
tion of it. 

The boy in the navy wants to cultivate valour, 
the story of Nelson is an immense help. We are 
natural hero-worshippers, and much of the best 
inspiration of life comes that way. Christianity has 
this great power — a personality at its head to raise 
for you the standard of life ; to act upon you like a 
conscience ; to give you the aid of comradeship and 
leadership and love ; to be your guide to God and 
the good. Gardeners speak of two kinds of light 
needed by plants— direct simshine, and diffused 
daylight. The first Christians enjoyed more of the 
direct simshine of Christ than we do, they were 
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more under the direct rays : Christ's light is now 
diffused over so large an area, and has entered 
into so many things. We can gather great strength 
from that measure of the Spirit which has entered 
into the movements and the men of our time. 
Wherever I find men working for the good — ^to join 
them is to grow stronger, and to receive the influence 
of Christ through them. But it is a very good 
thing sometimes to go aside and conmiune with the 
Spirit which pervades the Jesus of the Gospels ; 
look at the picture till you love the Person ; hold 
yourself in the direct light until you get something 
of the wonderful stimulation which Paul felt and 
which changed the current of his life. The diffused 
light is good and promotive of growth, but it is well 
to come often under the direct ray, or to fed afresh 
the kindling of His love. Let us try to make 
our work to be true Christian work, work in the line 
of Christ's character, and in His Spirit ; and let 
us seek to grow in ourselves the qualities of Jesus. 
" Giving thanks to God through Him " — ^thanks for 
so great a gift, for such a source of perennial inspira- 
tion, for such an ideal, for such a Friend, and 
for such a Saviour. 
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XVIII. 

The Song of the Well. 

Numbers xxi., 17. 

THIS is a snatch of song from long, long ago ; 
one of the oldest fragments of Hebrew 
poetry in existence. It is probable that the 
Heteews set a good deal of life to music. They 
sang in worship, and they sang m work ; sang in 
war and in peace, to the sword and the pknigh; 
strains of melody intermingled with the labonrs 
of the vintage, and of the harvest. And this text 
probably shows that it was customary when they 
dug a well in the wilderness to sing to it. 

The cust<»n is related to superstition, but it 
is curious how closely superstitions often touch 
upon realitks. The belief was conmion in cdden 
time that deities resided in springs — ^the Hebrews, 
irignificantly enough, called flowing water ^* living 
water,** water that had life in it. We are far, 
indeed, from the forms of the old belief, but we, 
too, maintain that the whole life of Nature is 
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the manifestation of Spirit and Will. In the 
march of knowledge, which has destroyed for 
us the old superstitions as such, we have come 
to hold, in larger and purer form, the truth of 
which the old superstitions partook. Not without 
the thought of the universal spirit can we to-day 
r^ard the operations, the spontaneity of the 
life of Nature. The ancients refused to beUeve 
nature dead — ^there they were right ; but to them 
Nature was capricious, being occupied by capricious 
spirits; therefore. Nature was not a unit, not a 
harmony. To us to-day, when we have recovered 
from the materialistic rebound. Nature again is 
alive, informed by intelligence, pervaded by spirit. 
But spirit is not caprice ; will and law are one ; 
reliability in Nature means fideUty in the Ruling 
Spirit. So we return to Nature with our songs of 
gratitude and praise, feeling that spirit speaks to 
spirit, and thought responds to thought. This old 
custom, even on its superstitious side, establishes 
a kinship between us and the ancients. But it is, 
perhaps, as a sort of picture of life that we are most 
interested in this text. Here are men in the wilder- 
ness where water is a most important concan. 
There are places where springs can be discovered 
by digging, and wells made ; men may quench their 
thirst and troughs can be filled for the cattle. There 
are wells, here and there, already made by prede- 
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cessors. When such wells are made or discovered, 
they are consecrated by a ceremony, and the people 
are asked to sing to them, and this is the song : 

•' Spring up, O wdl : sing ye nnto it ; 
Well which the princes digged ; 
Which the nobles of the people hollowed out, 
With a ruler's wand and with their staves." 

These princes and nobles were the sheiks of the 

dan. Cheyne says that "when a fresh well 

has been found the sheiks go through the symbohc 

form of digging for it with their staves, and the 

poets of the dan greet the well with a song.** 

Which things for us are an allegory. First, 

then, let us mark that we must meet the spontaneity 

of the universe with personal activities. There 

is the bubbling spring beneath the ground, if 

you care to dig for it, and whether you do or not 

will make aH the difference between a spirit wasting 

in want, or thriving with satisfaction. There are, 

perhaps, times in life when just for a passing moment 

we envy the man of happy-go-lucky temperament, 

who takes what comes in a jovial way, and does 

not consider life in its deeper aspects at all. But 

it is only for a passing moment ; in reality, we 

know quite well that such a man is not to be envied. 

We know that if you take no trouble with life, 

put no downright earnest work into it, be at some 

effort to get well beneath its surface, you never 

touch its profoundest treasures at all. The best 
Q 
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things in life are not cream, floating on the surface, 
to be got by skimming, but rich mines lying low 
in hidden depths to be reached by workers, springs 
of Uving water to which you must sink a shaft of 
your own. You know that one of the great curses 
of modem society is superficiality. Many Uves 
are very full of empty things. They pursue bubbles. 
The nine-tenths of the life may be said to be an 
arrangement for forgetting the real self — ^there is, 
however, an ominous one-tenth, a moment of 
weird awareness in which the real self appears 
as a kind of starved ghost to remind the actor on 
the boards that ReaUty is behind the scenes ; 
a moment in which the surface-skimmer knows 
there are deeps below which his ordinary life is a 
contrivance to forget. One day he must face the 
fact of his poverty ; for poor, utterly poor, every 
such man is. The springs of everlasting life are here 
in our world for us, if only we be determined to find 
that world at its depth, and not be content to Uve 
upon its surface. By three powers do we descend 
to those deeps where we release the perennial 
springs — ^the power of reflective thought, the power 
of spiritual insight, and the power of a great love. 

The power of reflective thought. The earnest 
truth-seeker who is determined not to Uve upon 
the surfaces of convention, but do his own dig^;ing 
into the heart of things: who with liberty of 
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mind interrogates Nature and life, will find some- 
thing akin to religion through that work of the 
intellect. Mr. Coe has used the very striking 
testimony of Huxley on this point — Huxley, 
remember, who coined the word " Agnostic." 
This is the testimony : " Science seems to me 
to teach in the highest and strongest manner 
the great truth which is embodied in the Christian 
conception of entire surrender to the will of God. 
Sit down before fact as a little child, be prepared 
to give up every preconceived notion, follow humbly 
wherever and to whatever abysses Nature leads, 
or you shall learn nothing. I have only begun 
to learn content and peace of mind since I have 
resolved at all risks to do this.** What have 3rou 
there ? The power of earnest and genuine reflec- 
tive thought sinking a shaft through mere fact 
to the well of truth beneath, and finding the waters 
that gave peace and content. But the testimony 
is still more remarkable when Huxley says that his 
intellectual work was not done for the sake of 
honour from men, but that "the real pleasure, 
the true sphere, lies in the feeling of self-develop- 
ment — ^in the sense of power and of growing oneness 
with the great spirit of abstract truth.** Mark 
this. Is it not a case of getting into the region of 
religion through the intellect, down very near the 
heart ci things through reflective thinking ? Huxley 
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was much more religious than he knew. Again, 
Spiritual insight, which is different from reflective 
thought, gets down to the springs. Jesus said a 
suggestive word to the woman of Samaria : " If thou 
knewest the gift of God, .... thou would*st 
have asked of Him, and He would have given thee 
living water." She was full of the paltry questions 
and prejudices of the day and the place— disputes 
between Jews and Samaritans; disputes about 
worship, " If thou knewest the gift of God," 
said Jesus, "if thou had'st spiritual penetration 
to get beneath surface things, and to see behind 
mere forms, a world of new wealth would open to 
thee ; if only thou could'st discern the spirit by 
the spirit what a spiritual opportimity this would 
be." If the woman had had deeper spiritual 
insight, she would have perceived more, and brought 
larger requests. Many questions bulk so largely 
with us because the gift of God is so small, and our 
best opportunities are lost often for want of a 
quicker sense for the finer values, a more sensitive 
spiritual eye. 

Again. A great heart of love is the powex 
by which many penetrate through earth to the 
perennial springs of life. Such love carries one 
out of the narrower self, and to be out of that is to 
be at the bubbling fountain of Eternal Life. " Not 
seldom/' sa}^ Mr. Coe, '* the sense of the Divine is 
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interfused with the expose of the social instinct 
between man and man.'' And then he quotes a 
saying of a dying man to his wife : " In thine eyes 
have I beheld the eternal." I might add the testi- 
mony of Tennyson : " The peace of God came into 
my life before the altar when I married her.'' 
Yes, the immediate objects of a great love do 
put you into conscious relation with larger life 
than their own, a life that transcends theirs. Love 
is a great discoverer in spiritual things ; it sinks 
its shafts into the richest depths of the divine life, 
and puts you at the springs of those things which 
are for ever. 

If then we want wells in the desert we must dig 
for them ; life is rich, if only we will go into it 
properly ; the universe is generous if we respond to 
it with personal activity. By cultivating the re- 
flective mind, by clearing the spiritual eye, by 
cherishing the loving heart we dig the wells and 
touch the springs. Give yourself time to think, 
to train the mind for its work ; do not be for ever 
rushing about, busying yourself about little nothings. 
Patience for thoughtful search is a great need of 
our time. We are much too apt to neglect meanings 
which we cannot easily and quickly pick up. But 
the best do not he on the open, ready for picking 
up. *' There seems to j^u and me," says Ruskin, 
'*no reason why the electric forces of the earth 
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should not carry whatever there is oi gold within 
it at once to the mountain tops, so that Kings and 
people might know that all the gold they could get 
was there ; and without any trouble of digging, 
or anxiety, or chance, ot waste of time, cut it 
away, and coin as much as they needed. But 
Nature does not manage it so. She puts it in 
little fissures in the earth, nobody knows where ; 
yovL may dig long and find none ; you must dig 
painfully to find any. And it is just the same 
with men's best wisdom. When you come to 
a good book you must ask j^urself , ^ Am I inclined 
to work as an AustraUan miner would ? Are my 
pickaxes and shovels in good order, and am I 
in good trim myself, my sleeves up to the dbow, 
and my breath good, and my temper?' And, 
keeping the figure a little longer, even at the cost 
of tiresomeness, for it is a thoroughly useful one, 
the metal you are in search of being the author's 
mind or meaning, his words are as the rocks which 
you have to crush and smelt in order to get at it. 
And your pickaxes are your own care, wit, and 
learning ; your smelting furnace is your own 
thoughtful soul. Do not hope to get at any good 
author's meaning without those tools and that 
fire ; often }^u will need the sharpest, finest chiseJIing 
and patientest fusing, before you can gather one 
grain of the metal." (^^ Sesame and Lilies.*') 
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And as with human authors who are worth knowing, 
so with the Divine Maker of the world. God has 
hidden the best meanings of things^ in order that 
we may search for them, and prove by our search 
whether we are worthy of them. To live thought- 
lessly and superficially in this rich world is to miss 
its riches. As to the spiritual life, remember it 
is larglely a reflector of Reality, and the cleaner 
you keep it the more truly it reflects ; avoid the 
things which blunt the spiritual sense, practise 
the things which quicken its perception. As for 
love and sympathy, do not be satisfied with small 
things ; open your heart wide, and the best things 
of this world will flow into it. Enter into the lives 
of your fellows, and you will find the divine life for 
yourself. Life need be no parched wilderness to us, 

we can make it other if we will. 

" n the world seems cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it ! 
Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it. 
Hearts as frozen as your own 
To this radiance gather ; 
You will soon forget to moan, 
' Oh, the cheerless weather I ' 
If the world's a wilderness, 
Go, build houses in it ! 
Win it help your loneliness 
On the worl4 to din it ? 
Raise a hut however slight, 
Weeds and brambles smother. 
And to roof and meal invite 
Some forlomer brother. 
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If the world's a vale o£ teais, 

Smile till rainbows span it ; 

Breathe the love that life endeaxs 

Clear of douds to fan it : 

Of your gladness lend a gleam 

Unto souls that shiver, 

Show them how dark Sorrow's stream 

Blends with Hope's bright river." 

That is the lesson of my text — ^that we have to 
make our way to the sources of living refresh- 
ments, dig our own wells in the desert. And we 
can, if we are willing to think ; willing to keep a 
dean, clear spirit ; willing to love and share with 
others. " Ours is such a glorious work " said 
General Booth, the other day. And what is that 
work ? To Uve in a very plain, simple way, to 
spend a good deal of time in the most undesirable 
places, and with degraded people. Ah, yes, but 
all this to help men upwards, all this from love 
and sympathy ! And the experience of those who 
do it is that it is glorious work. The people who 
Uve for others, however hard their work, never 
find life dull or dry, or not worth living. They 
fijad the fresh springs. Sympathy is the rod which 
has again and again drawn streams from rocks. 
Apparently hard and unyielding natures have 
shown foimtains of tenderness when touched by 
the wand of love. Neighbourhoods that looked 
barren have been so worked into by S3rmpathy, that 
they have }delded unsuspected springs of sweetness. 
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Let us never be daunted by exteriors nor turn back 
at the most forbidding appearances. 

There was another superstition about **The 
Song of the WelL'' You notice that it is not a 
question of singing at the well, but of singing to 
it. " Sing ye to it." The belief was that a sort 
of personality dwelt in the well, or that the water 
was a sort of personality, and that it would )deld 
more if the people sang to it. There again the 
superstition is close upon the truth. What Nature 
gives you depends upon how you approach her ; 
you must woo Nature to win her heart, to get true 
vision of her beauty, and true possession of her 
wealth. There are men who never get these even 
in the finest scenes, because they do not seek them. 
What can Nature give to those people, e.g., who 
play cards instead of speaking to her ? They go for 
a holiday—- cards in the train, cards in the boat ; 
they drive through a forest and play cards ! No 
well of sacred, mystic meaning can spring up for 
such people. 

You must sing to it, if you want to see the uprising 
of its crystal waters. It is to a spirit that the 
spirit of the world speaks. Read that beautiful 
little book, " The Road Mender," and you will see 
how one who woos Nature, sings to her, does get 
at the elemental springs of her life^ '* As I write," 
says the author in one place, ** the sun is setting ; 
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in the pale radiance of the sky above his glory there 
dawns the evening star; and earth like a tired 
child turns her face to ihe bosom of the night." 
You would not be surprii^, would you, that a 
person who could so observe and be in touch with 
Nature found in her communion the perennial 
springs, found the truth which "throws open the 
gate of the garden where God walks with man from 
morning until morning,*' found the belief which 
** sanctifies the water that is shed by every passing 
doud ; and gathers up in its great central act 
vineyard and cornfield, proclaiming them to be that 
life of the world without which a man is dead that 
liveth ? •* Sing to the well, and, it is true, it yields 
more. 

And if this be true of Nature, it is true also 
of man, of human nature — ^with more songfulness 
more of the winsome temper, more joyful approach, 
we should win more. That the best in men may 
spring up we must sing to them — strike the note 
of appreciation and gladness and joy. 

And with these 3delds, life will not be poor. 
It wiD have its wilderness features ; it will have 
its hard work ; it will have its pain and its trouble ; 
but it will not be poor. It will be enriched by 
intercourse from the heart of the woiid ; it wiH 
own kinship with the Eternal ; it wiH find man at 
his dep^, and groW in the knowledge of God. 
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The Valley of Trouble for a 
Door of Hope. 

Hosea it., 15. 

THIS was spoken of the nation. The people 
had had a time of prosperity, and, as is 
often the case, they had not been good 
with it. They had had a king who had reigned 
a long time — ^for forty-one 5^ars — ^and had he&n 
very successful. But the people used prosperity 
very largely for indulgence ; they neglected, nay 
oppressed, the poor. Changes of fortune were 
imminent, troubles were coming on. Hosea, who 
beUeved in the sovereignty of God, did not for a 
m<mient suppose that God*s hand was not in the 
trouble ; on the contrary, he thought it a Divine 
dispensation ; he heard God's voice say, " I wiU 
allure her, and bring her into the wilderness, and 
speak to her heart.'' It is difficult, you know, 
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sometimes, to speak to the heart of people who 
are prosperous. There is a type that is made 
proud by prosperity, proud and unapproachable. 
There are others who are made thoughtless by it. 
" I will allure her into the wilderness ** ; it is 
as if He said : *' When she has less external glory 
to look upon, fewer successes over her neighbours 
to exult in, perhaps then I may speak to her heart." 
And if He can reach her heart in the wilderness, 
there will be vine)rards for her even there, and the 
valley of trouble shall be for a door of hope, and 
she shall sing there as in the days of her youth, 
as in the time of great deUverance. The picture 
is true to a great deal of human life both on the 
national and on the individual scale. Indeed, 
Hosea himself discovered it in the individual, and 
applied it as a hope for the nation. He himself 
had found the door of hope in the vaUey of trouble. 
He had known dark days, very dark days ; trouble 
can scarcely come nearer than it came to Hosea. 
He had been betrayed by the person who should 
have found her very Ufe in fideUty. Sorrow was 
inevitable, great and terrible sorrow. But he 
found the crust of severity within him broken by 
the upspringing waters of forgiveness, and when 
that happened the clouds parted in heaven, and 
the Ught of God came through, and the valley 
of trouble had become a door of hope. 
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Through this door, opened so in his own 
Ufe, he looked out upon the nation. He saw 
that there were to be wilderness days, that great 
hardships would have to be endured ; that there 
would be much gloom and darkness, when the 
children ol the hills should be plunged in the 
valleys. "But,** thought Hosea, "I have heea 
in the wilderness too ; and it was there that God 
spoke His deepest speech to my heart ; I heard 
words there whose accents had never before 
faUen on my ears, and it is those words that sing 
for me the gospel of Ufe ; I have been in the valley 
of trouble, and it was there that I found the door 
which for me opened upon life's richest realm. 
May it not be so for Israel ? *' mused the prophet. 
That it would be so became his inspiring hope. 
That the Divine Voice should reach the people's 
heart in the wilderness ; that the vaUey of trouble 
should not lock them in and become a prison, 
but open out for them an entrance upon a larger 
and wider Ufe ; that the nation should recover the 
songfulness of her youth, the buoyancy of the 
younger day ; that the gratitude and confidence of 
great days of deUverance should be restored — ^these 
were the prophet's desires for his people, and they 
had grown out of his own experiences of the won- 
drous ways of God. Now friends, I do not want 
to speak of trouble, either for the nation or for the 
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individual, as if it were the most glorious thing 
in the world, something to be very much desired, 
and always to be thankful for. But there is no 
denying the fact that trouble, trouble in the sense 
of difficulty, and trouble in the s^ise of sorrow, 
loss, and disappointment, has played a very con- 
spicuous part in the development of life, the life 
of nations and of individual men. The child 
begins his career with everybody at his service ; 
he is the most imperious of aU kings. By and 
by things change ; he becomes aware that work 
and self-discipline are necessary to the proper 
fulfilment of function ; that in order to realize 
life's ends he must be a servant of the means ; 
that it is necessary to deny himself of many of 
his own wishes, and to put away many pleasant 
things ; the great word " Duty " looms up on 
the horizon, not always agreeably. You know 
how a youth will sometimes fight against this, 
and, so long as he does, how hopeless his life is. 
But if he undertakes the mastery of the difficulty, 
accepts life's terms, so to speak, then he finds 
the door of hope ; finds that through this, as in 
no other way, things will open out to him. And 
the doing of duty, which at first took away the 
feeling of pleasure, brings now a deeper satisfaction 
than was possible before. 
The word " trouble " in my text is the iequival^it 
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of a Hebrew word which is left untranslated in 
ttie A.V. There you read, "The valley of Adior 
for a door of hope." It was a valley Is^ng to the 
north of Jertcho» between it and the highlands 
beyond. To the man in the dty it might be said : 
" You can reach the highlands if you care to travel 
through this valley." The valley was not inviting, 
but it was the key to the higher land beyond. 
Some such voice as that speaks to the youth. The 
youth has an eye naturally and f ortimately for the 
uplands; he sights the heights and sees them 
shining in the sun. But a voice says, "Down 
this vaUey of hard work, and discipline, and {Nod- 
ding to get up there." And he may find it very 
troublesome ; he may get even n^ny an unkindly 
push back ; he may have many a tumble ; but if he 
pursue his way he will reach higher lands, and 
find larger hfe. And if I might say a word to the 
young on such a text as this, this is the word. I 
would say : Do not be afraid of the valley ; you 
have but to take it bravely, and you will find-that 
it will be g^ven to you for a door of hope. When 
those of us who have gone on a fair way on lifers 
road look back, and enquire, do we find we owe 
most to our difficulties, or to those things that 
came easily ? Is it out of the circumstances that 
^ere smooth and easy, or out of those tiiat were 
hard and difficplt we got the most character? 
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In a rightly-attuned life no doubt each set of dr- 
cumstances develops its own virtues. And even 
then the difficult kind seem to be necessary for a 
full character. Lord Rosebery, speaking the other 
day, at a St. Andrew's dinner, attributed some of 
the success of Scotchmen to the barrenness of the 
Scotch soil. He quoted an eighteenth century 
writer who described the face of Scotland as one 
that jdelded nothing to sloth and denied nothing 
to the hand of industry. There, thought Lord 
Rosebery, was one secret of their success. The 
soil challenged them, they accepted the diallenge, 
and developed character in doing so. 

A measure of difficulty seems to be necessary 
to develop manhood. It is not in those climates 
where things grow without hmnan labour that 
humanity grows to its best. Where the earth 
is so generous that men can be idle, character 
suffers. The cursing of the ground was the 
blessing of man ; *' In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread." It is a grave feature in English 
society to-day that there are so many irresponsible 
incomes — ^incomes to which no special duties 
attach ; so many people who can draw to the 
extent of their wants and their luxuries from 
investments, without feeling that they need 
make any return in service to society. We need 
very much to see that this is an immoral con- 
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dition to live in. And upon such men the eyes 
of the young are often turned in envy ; it sets 
up often a feverish desire to possess wealth in 
order to have an easy time. It is a false ideal, 
and should be stamped and stigmatized as such. 
A life of ease is a life of loss, loss of manhood, 
loss of aU that is really worth possessing. I was 
hearing ttie other day of a young woman, brought 
up in a lovely home, a good home too, but a home 
where life was very easy ; there was plenty of 
money, and plenty, therefore, of aU the things that 
money can buy. The young woman lived the 
usual life of such circumstances, and had a good 
circle of friends. Many young women who have 
to work hard for their living would envy her ; 
would think how happy she must be. Now, what 
did she say ? She told her mother that she was 
weary of the emptiness of life ; what did it all 
amount to ? She said she would rather go and 
work for her living than continue it ; nor was she 
content until she went to London to work at a 
Settlement — ^there, in the simple fare and hard 
work of the Settlement, she found life worth living. 
It was often difficult, often discouraging, but there 
was an object worthy of her womanhood, and it 
was exhilarating to fight the difficulties, and find 
new doors of hope through conquest. 
Ah/ do not set your mind upon the easy life. 
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That temper is growing in England. Someone 
has said that when Queen Victoria came to the 
throne, young men who were busy affected to be 
idle, and that at the end of her reign young men 
who were idle pretended to be busy. He meant 
to say, I suppose, that they worked much long ago> 
and made Uttle of it, iand that now they work 
Uttle and make much of it. I do not know how 
far it is true, but I do know that thare are too 
many people in this country (who are not all young), 
who have money to do without w(^king, and not 
enough conscience to feel that they must do some- 
thing for the world. It is bad for the country, 
but I wish they would see that it is bad for than ; 
better be struggling in the valley of difficulty and 
realizing the hopes of men, than to be luxuriating 
into impotence and worthlessness, and often into 
vice. A Ufe without difficulty and a measure of 
hardship does not really seem to be the best for 
man. 

Of course, the difficulty must not be too great, 
or it overwhehns him. The valley of trouble does 
not become the door of hope, so far as this life 
is concerned, if the trouble is more than he can 
conquer. It is not in the Frigid nor in the Torrid 
zone that you find the historical nation3 of the 
world. They develop in the Temperate zone. 
There is a zone of difficulty, just as there is a zone 
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of ease, which is well-nigh fatal ; it takes the 
spirit out of men, drives them to despair. There 
are, I fear, thousands of people in England in that 
condition to-day. And these are another problem. 

We ought not to seek to make Ufe easy, quite 
easy for any ; but we certainly ought to try and 
make it easier than it is for a great many. If there 
are any here with whom life is easy, I ask you to 
go and tackle some xiifficulties ; you cannot get 
true life in an everlasting arm-chair attitude^ 
Besides, it is criminal to be idle in a world where so 
much needs to be done. If you have no special 
difficulties of your own, go and help to straighten 
out the difficulties of other people; if you are not 
just now in the valley of trouble, many others 
are there, and it is part of your business, and, if 
you but knew it, part of your privil^e, to help in 
opening for them the door of hope. 

Towards the end of his life, Sidnejr Smith, one 
evening, when his room was half-darkened, and his 
daughter who was with him thought him asleep, 
suddenly said : " We talk of hmnan life as a journey, 
but how variously is that journey performed. 
There are some who come forth girt, and shod, and 
mantled, to walk on velvet lawns and smooth 
terraces, where every gale is arrested, and every 
beam is t^npered. There are others who walk 
on the Alpine path of Ufe, against driving misery 
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and through stormy sorrows, over sharp a£9ictions 
— ^walk with bare feet, jaded, mangled, chilled/' 

That is, of course, not quite so true as a super- 
ficial glance at the world would lead one to think, 
but it is true enough to demand the serious attention 
of all with whom life is fairly easy. Think, O 
think, of the burd^xed ones ! 

Emerson was fond of telling his children a story 
about Napoleon. Napoleon and a lady were on a 
rugged path at St. Helena one day, whai they 
met porters carrying heavy burdens. The lady 
ordered them to stand aside ; Napoleon drew back, 
and said, ''Madam, respect the burden.'* The 
genial, kind-hearted Emerson would have his 
children grow up with great respect for all the 
burdened people of the worid. Oh, if we nursed 
that spirit in all the families of our land, what 
sunshine would flood the valleys of trouble, what 
doors of hope would open ! 

It is quite true that where there is religious 
faith, men who despair of ever3rthing here stiU 
cling to their hope ; they swing it as a rainbow 
over the gulf of death when they cannot place 
it anywhere else, and declare it is better beyond. 
It is perfectly marvellous how that is often done. 
But let us see to it that we never leave people 
in despair so far as this life is concerned, if we 
can possibly help it. Let us try to be lamp- 
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lighters in the valley of darkness, openers of doors 
of hope in the vaUey of trouble. 

God does it, the prophet sa}^ ; that is true, 
but God does a good part of it through man for 
man. My friend, if ever you have the chance 
to open the door for anyone, do it. If you could 
open it for thousands at one stroke you would^ 
no doubt ; if you could solve the problem of the 
unemployed, e.g., you would not delay a minute. 
Well, failing that, do not forget the person near 
you for whom you could do it. What we want 
to do is not to make life easy either for ourselves 
or others, but to see that it shall not be crushingly 
difficult. What we aim at is not to make personal 
effort unnecessary, but to give personal effort the 
opportunity of being effective. Effort there must 
be in all our Uves if they are to be of value. " We 
can form no notion,'' says Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
" of any moral excellence which is not the result 
of effort. If we try to picture to ourselves a seraph 
created perfect, and incapable of falling, mere 
insipidity would be the result." Man was meant 
to labour for the bread of the body and the bread 
of the mind, and to reach the highest excellences 
of the spirit only through struggle, but the labour 
must not be such as to grind him to the earth, 
nor the struggle such as to overweight him. 

No trouble is glorious until it is glorified, and 
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whether it can be glorified depends upon whether 
the spirit can rise above it. And while I urge 
the duty of mutual help as the instrument through 
which much of God's work is done, I would ask 
all those in the valley not to forget the inmiense 
resources of the spirit that keeps dose to God. It 
is very wonderful the help men get who do so. 
Thousands have found in times of great distress, 
and in times of sorrow, and loss, and disappointment, 
that God so spoke to their heart that their burdens 
were Ughtened, and the valley of trouble was given 
to them for a door of hope. 

Many, many are the testimonies to the trans- 
formations of earth's dark places. It was from 
the depths of reaUty that Ann Bront€ sang : — 

" Spirit of Paith I be thou my guide I 
O dasp my hand in thine ! 
And never let me quit thy side : — 
Thy comforts are divine. 

Pride scorns thee for thy lowly mien : 

But who like thee can rise 
Above this toilsome, sordid scene, 

Beyond the holy sides ? 

Through pain and death I can rejoice, 

If but thy strength be mine ; 
Earth hath no music like thy voice, 

Life owns no joy like thine. 

Spirit of Paith, I'll go with thee ; 

Thou, if I hold thee fast, 
Wilt guide, defend, and strengthen me. 

And bear me home at last," 
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Can We Hope to Unify the 
Religious World? 

John X., i6 {R.V.) ,_ ■ 

HERE we have put into the mouth of Jesus a 
statement and a prophecy, both m figurative 
language. The Revised Version, following 
the Greek text, has given us the word " flock ** in 
the prophecy, not "fold" as in the Authorized 
Version. The meaning of the statement then is 
that the Shepherd owns sheep outside the Jewish 
fold, and that he will lead them ; the prophecy 
is that those outsiders shall, with the insiders, form, 
not one fold, but one flock ; shall not occupy the 
same enclosure or form one denomination, but really 
belong to one family. 

Every student of the Fourth Gospel knows that 
it is a debatable question as to whether Jesus used 
these particular words. But certainty on that 
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point seems to me to matter very little. If He did^ 
the sentiment was by no means new. Jesus could 
find it in the Old Testament Scripture. The pro- 
phets had heard God say the same thing. In 
Isa. Ivi., 8, e.g., Jesus had no doubt read : " The 
Lord God, who gathereth the outcasts of Israel, 
saith, * Yet will I gather others to him beside his 
own that are gathered.* '* 

And if Jesus did not utter these particular words, 
there can be no doubt that they represent a view 
of truth which He must have held. Deep spiritual 
insight delivers from the bondage of folds. We 
are all in folds ; we find enclosures about us. But 
deep hiunanity and deep spirituality lift us to see 
over the walls of the enclosures, and to know in 
what sense, even though there be many folds, there 
shall yet be one flock. Clear vision of spiritual 
truth gives a sense of kinship with a larger world 
than any fold can possibly contain. And Jesus, 
knowing the things of the Spirit at such a depth 
as He knew them, was bound to feel that they 
could not, be monopolized within any enclosure. 
The phrase " His own *' is once used in this Gospd 
to denote the Jews: "He came unto his own, 
but his own received him not.** But Jesus found 
his own in a deeper sense than that. " Your own,'* 
in the most vital way, are not your relations by 
birth or law or neighbourhood, but your spiritual 
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kindred, those who appropriate the same truth, 
and are one with you in the spirit of life. Jesus 
knew that such truth as He apprehended and the 
spirit in which He lived, had no sectarian stamp, 
were no monopoly of any people ; and He felt that 
the deepest bond between Him and men was 
spiritual. AU who knew His voice were His, 
because all who knew the voice must have the 
spirit. We constantly misunderstand the voices 
of those whose truth we have not reached, and 
whose spirit we have not shared. Jesus saw souls 
that belonged to Him out^e the Jewish fold, and 
they knew His voice. The prophecy here is that 
these shall become one flock, and have one shepherd. 
Well, 1800 years have passed since these words 
were written, and we cannot he^ asking whether 
there is still ground for believing them to be true. 
In other words, have we to-day any reasonable 
hope of unifying the religious world, and, if so, in 
what s^ise, and along what lines ? One must 
admit that the divisions and differences of the 
religious worlds are very conspicuous, and very reaL 
If we look at Christendom itself, we see great 
divisions. There is the Greek Church, with 
96,000,000 adherents ; the Roman Catholic Church, 
with 230,000,000; and Protestantism, with over 
140,000,000. And Protestantism, we know, is no 
unit. The jninciple of private judgment has un* 
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•doubtedly produced a multitude of sects, and very 
often these are not on too amiable terms with one 
another, while the Protestant and CathoUc occupy 
radically divergent points of view, and frequently 
say very bitter things of each other. In looking at 
Christendom, even, the conspicuous thing is the 
many folds, not the one flock. Again and again 
has this division of Christendom been used against 
Christianity in non-Christian lands. The adherents 
of other reUgions have often pointed out to us how 
almost impossible it is for them to understand what 
Christianity is, so variously is it represented by 
different sects, and how imdesirable it would be to 
accept a religion which made people quarrel with 
one another. 

We must also face the fact, and try to read its 
significance, that as an agency for converting the 
adherents of the great religions — Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Brahminism — ^to the 
adoption of Christianity, missions have been 
practically a failure. The Spectator the other day 
reviewed, and gave several extracts from, Dr. 
Gustav Wameck's great book on ^" Protestant 
Missions." Dr. Wameck is a missionary director, 
and writes to defend missions, but he seeks to do 
so not without fair criticism. He says : — " There 
is a missionaty rhetoric which over-estimates the 
results obtained by missions up to the present 
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time and there is a missionary hypercritidsm 
which under-values them." He makes the attempt 
to present the actual facts as a sober apology for 
missions. 

He confesses that the results, although consider- 
able, are not inspiring. The non-Christian popula- 
tion of the world is put down, at 1,080,000,000, 
and the converts to Christianity at 11,000,000. 
and the non-Christian population, at the rate of 12 
per 1000 per annum, is increasing at the rate of 
one and a half millions every year. At the present 
rate of conversion, therefore, there is no hopejof 
overtaking the non-Christianity of the world in the 
sense of transferring the adherents of other reUgions 
to our own. I give it as my sober conviction that 
the attempt to get Buddhists, and Mohanmiedans, 
and Confucians to accept our Western Christianity 
as a dogmatic system is a hopeless one. I see 
nothing in the history of missions, when the bare 
iacts are faced without colouring, to give us|the 
least hope of such a result. 

And it must be realized that this failure to^make 
converts has continued in spite of great external 
changes advantageous to the Xhristian nations. 
Christian nations have extended their poUtical sway 
enormously. Considerably more than half the popu- 
lation of the world is imder the control of Christian 
nations, and more than a third imder the control of 
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Protestant nations. Yet, with all this increased power 
over the lives and fortunes of the various peoples, and 
with more labourers in the mission field than ever, 
the failure is obivous, if we judge by the number of 
converts. But there comes the question : Is it fair 
to judge by that standard ? And the answer is : 
It an depends upon what you are aiming at. If 
the aim is to make converts, to get the Buddhist 
to renounce his Buddhism as a false religion, and 
adc^t Christianity as the true one, and so to cut 
himself off from his own people and be a baptized 
member of the Christian Church, and endure all the 
social ostraci^n that goes with that ; and the 
same with the Mohammedan and the Confucian — 
if this be the aim, then it is quite fair to judge the 
effectiveness of the work by the number who will 
sincerely do this. And what I say is this, if that be 
the aim, and that the standard, missions certainly 
have not been, and are not to-day, a success. Nor 
do I think there is any hope of unifying the religious 
world along these lines. 

But we know that there is another kind of success, 
and another kind of possible unity. And if, instead 
of counting converts, we looked for the good which 
missionaries have done in other matters, there 
would be a heavy list in their favour. Tbmr 
labours in making nations known to each other; 
their contribution to the opening up of the woiid» 
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and bringing its dark places to light ; their transla- 
tions of our Scriptures into other tongues ; their 
dissemination of many useful forms of knowledge ; 
the influence of many saintly and self-sacrificing 
lives, an influence which never fails to tell for good ; 
the substance of truth in their message ; the giving 
of new points of view ; the stimulation of thought ; 
the help they have given for the study of compara- 
tive religion — ^all these must be put down to their 
credit. In India and China, there can be no doubt 
of influence often when there is not conversion. 
The preaching of Christianity among Hindoos has 
done a vast amount of good when no Hindoo 
has been converted. It has sent him with new 
zest to his own scripture to find the best there is in 
it. There are revivals in all religions, and nothing 
is nK>re likely to produce them than contact with 
other religions. The Brahmo-Somaj movement in 
India bears testimony to the worth of Christianity, 
and acknowledges that it owes more to Christianity 
than to any other reUgion. Now I think that the 
comparative failure of Missions to convert from the 
great religions to our own on the one hand, and the 
good which Missions have undoubtedly accom- 
plished, on the other, should show us where hope 
lies fc^ the unification of the religious world, and 
what we should aim at more and more, especially 
in view of the fact that Christian nations now have 
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political control over more than half the population 
of the world, and seem destined to have more. 
What is it that has failed, and is still failing ? 
It is not the spiritual essence of Christianity, but 
its dogmatic presentation. What we have failed 
to do is to impose forms of belief and ecclesiastical 
practice on the adherents of great rdigions, most 
of them much older than oiurs, whose own forms 
and practices are the strongholds of thousands of 
years. On that line, I think we are doomed to 
failure. Many missionaries see this. Mr. Slater, 
one of our own missionaries in India, says liiat 
Christianity has put Hinduism on its mettle in 
India, and that under its influence there is a new 
spirit working under the old forms of Hinduism which 
is in reality a patriotic attempt to harmonize its 
higher ideals with those of Christianity. And he 
admits that Vedantic thought is so Indian that the 
Indian Christianity of the future must take a 
Vedantic colouring if the best minds of India are 
to receive it. 

Granting, then, liiat Christianity has not con- 
verted many Hindoos, has it done no good ? If 
it has driven Hindoos to search their own scriptures 
for the best that is in them, and to seek the harmony 
of their best with Christian ideals, until they 
themselves begin to cry out against the caste S3rstem, 
is not that worth doing ? And does not that show 
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the true direction for our efforts ? We have to aim, 
not at getting the Hindoo to change his dogmas 
for our dogmas, but to fed the spiritual power of 
higher ideals of hfe, imtil the human soul beneath 
his theology moves on the higher quest, and a new 
spirit works under the old forms ; and also, through 
education and historical culture, to get him to 
realize, as we are beginning to do, that forms of 
thought and practice cannot have the binding 
authority we once thought they had. 

It seems to me there are two lines of work for 
those who wish for the religious tmity of the world. 
One is to open up the scientific historical view of 
the past ; and the other is to re-infuse the Jesus- 
spirit in society. The barriers between denomina- 
tions are immovable so long as each builds on a 
text which he regards as of binding authority ; the 
divisions between religions are unbridgable so long 
as each religion has infallible scriptures of its own, 
divinely commanding its content and form. When, 
however, the historical point-of-view is gained, 
when the theory of development is appUed all roimd, 
and men see that their sacred books are the outcome 
of life and experience and not infalUble re-scripts 
of the divine will, there will be a much clearer field 
for the spirit of tmion to work. For any large 
progress in this direction there must be enlighten- 
ment. If you oppose old dogmas rooted in the 
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minds of the people and intrenched in their life for 
thousands of years, and seek to foist upon them, 
as infallible, another set of dogmas, you will fail in 
the main. It is in the advance of culture, when 
men get to see how all dogmas grew, and how none 
of them are eternal or infaUible, they are free to 
progress and to unite on more special ground. 
Even the Protestant Reformation could never have 
taken place without the Renaissance, antagonistic 
as the two movements came to be at some points ; 
it is a fact that Protestantism could not have 
made headway if the revival of learning had not 
shown how many of the Catholic positions were no 
longer binding. Depend upon it, in the work of 
unifjong the religious world, learning will have an 
immense share. It is often said that the Higher 
Criticism has produced apathy towards Christian 
missions. It is no doubt true that the historical 
stand-point takes away the old ground for the old 
type of mission, but it only affects our labours in 
foreign lands in the same way that it affects our 
work at home. And it seems to me we must take 
the same course in regard to both. We do not 
stop the home work until we can set up at once a 
new type of church. That would be a most illogical 
thing for an evolutionist to do — ^we work on rather, 
and seek to evolve the old into the new, believing 
that this is God's way. The same with missions — 
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we must go on with them, they will gradually 
change, indeed they are changing to meet new 
points of view. 

So far from the Higher Criticism proving ultimatdy 
disastrous, it seems to me an indispensable condition 
of reUgious unity. It is operating, remember, 
on the scriptures of all religions, and just as it has 
shown us that the Bible is not an infallible authority, 
it will show the Mohanmiedan and the Hindoo the 
same regarding their Bibles. And then the field 
will be clearer for drawing together ; barriers which 
until then will be insurmountable will have been 
removed. Earnest work along that line is an 
invaluable contribution to the breaking down of 
divisive prejudices. 

The other line that makes for unity is the cultiva- 
tion of the Jesus-spirit. I beUeve that the success 
which has attended the missions in the past has 
been due to this more than ans^thing else. The 
mission-field will compare well with any other 
department of Christian work in this regard. Mis- 
sionaries have often declared through life the love 
of God ; even when they have preached hell, they 
have lived heaven, and won human hearts. 

What is the Jesus-spirit ? It is the spirit that 
ever trusts in the good Eternal Father. Men of all 
religions can do that. It is a spirit of eiamest care 
for the real good of our fellow-man, for their bodies, 
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and for their souk, the spirit of loving service ; 
and the spirit of hope. Surely these are the things 
we want to mission the world with. And in these, 
when knowledge breaks down prejudices, there is 
hope that men of all lands and colours may become 
one flock. You cannot universalize the West- 
minster Confession, or the Athanasian Creed, or the 
Nicene Creed, or even The Apostles' Creed, but 
you may universalize the i Cor. xiii. ; you may 
sing your beatitudes imder any sky ; you may lay 
down this test of discipleship anywhere — " By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye love one another." 

Christianity also has too often produced strife 
and wars, and bitterness, but only because it has 
missed the true essence and spirit of the gospel of 
Jesus. The failures of formal Christianity should 
not make us anti-christian, but should throw us 
back upon its true inner spirit, for springs of sweet- 
ness and fresh fountains of power. To work 
earnestly for truth, and in the spirit of love, does, 
I think, tiun our faces towards a time when the 
the rehgious world shall not be torn by faction, nor 
men live in suspicion of their fellows ; but when 
differences shall be less, and imity more ; and, 
with still many folds, there shall be cme flock and 
one Shepherd. 
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